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A SONG OF THE CENTENNIAL. 
BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Number 1084 of FRANK LESLIE’s ILwUus- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, which will be issued 
June 28th, will be accompanied with a 
Supplement containing a poem written 
especially for the occasion by Joaquin Mil- 
ler, entitled, ‘‘ A Song of the Centennial.” 
This poem, written in Mr. Miller’s most 
characteristic vein, and replete with deli- 
cate fancy expressed in exquisitely melo- 
dious strain, will assert for itself an 
enduring place in American literature as a 
fitting expression of the harmonious sugges- 
tions of the nation’s great anniversary. It 
will occupy four pages, each of which will 
be elaborately illustrated in full keeping 
with the spirit of the text. 








THE RAILROAD WAR. 


GOOD deal of space is given in the daily 
A newspapers to discussions about the 

war in Herzegovina and the prospects 
of a warin Servia; but the wars between 
the Sultan and his subjects are of very lit- 
tle importance to us on this side of the 
Atlantic. We can very well afford to let 
Sultan Mourad the Second manage his 
own affairs with the Servians, or call in the 
aid of Russia or Austria, or Prussia, as 
may be for his interest. The war of the 
railroad sultans—Colonel Tom Scott, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, and President Garrett 
of the Baltimore and Ohio—is a matter of 
infinitely greater importance than any war 
growing out of the Eastern question. 

The public is too apt to think that the 
railroad war of which they hear so much 
and know so little is nothing more than a 
struggle between the three railroad kings 
connected with the great trunk lines which 
convey nearly ail the exportable products 
of the West to the chief Atlantic ports. 
But it is a great mistake to regard the mat- 
ter as a personal fight, or even as a strug- 
gle to gain business for the benefit of the 
roads exclusively. The real contest is for 
the supremacy of the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The interest 
of the stockholders of the roads is a se- 
coudary consideration. Or, at least, it is 
in the case of the roads controlled by Col- 
onel Seott and President Garrett. They 
are fighting for Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; but in the case of Commodore Van- 
derbilt, he seems to have been guided by no 
other consideration than the interests of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Roads, well knowing, as he does, that it is 
upon the prosperity of these great lines of 
transport that the supremacy of New York 
depends; and the merchants of the Empire 
City are beginning fully to comprehend the 
sagacity of his policy, and the deep inter- 
est felt in his movements has been recently 
manifested in a most striking manner. He 
Jooms up among our railroad managers as 
Bismarck does among European statesmen, 
For some weeks past the Commodore has 
been so ill that he has not been able to take 
his customary drive in the Park, and hourly 
bulletins have been published in Wall 
Street giving statements of the changing 
conditions of his health, while in the morn- 
ing and evening papers has been given to 
the general public notification that ‘‘ Com- 
modore Vanderbilt has had a quiet night 
and ate the yolks of two eggs for his break- 
fast”; or, ‘‘Commodore Vanderbilt feels 
better this afternoon, and has smoked two 
cigars”; or, ‘‘ The Commodore passed a rest- 
tess night, and is more feeble than he was.” 
Prices of all kinds of ‘‘ securities” go up 
or down on the Stock Exchange according 
to the varying reports of the great man’s 
health; and fortunes will be lost or won 
within the next sixty days, whether he 
live or die. There is no other man in the 


United States, or in Europe, for that matter, 
whose continuance of life is of greater im- 





portance to the commercial prosperity of 
this city than the veteran Commodore's. 
What adds to the intense interest felt in his 
condition is the fact that he is now in his 
éighty-third year, and although he has 
always been in vigorous health, his dis- 
orders have become chronic, and he is not 
expected to be fully restored to health, even 
though his life may be prolonged for an- 
other decade, as it is devoutly to be hoped 
it may be. But, old and ill as he is, he 
was, on the 7th inst., re-elected President 
of the New York Central and Hudson, and 
he continues President of Lake Shore, 
Canada Southern, and Harlem; and it may 
be consolatory to New Yorkers to know 
that even in the case of his death, the 
roads which he has managed so ably will 
still be under the control of his heirs, and 
conducted by men who thoroughly under- 
stand his principles. At the recent election 
of directors of the Central appeared the 
names of his son, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, who 
is the Vice-President of the company, and 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt—the Commodore's grandsons— 
while the others are his intimate personal 
friends, who implicitly follow his directions. 
So, let what may happen, there will be no 
immediate change of policy, and New York 
will continue for a long time to come to 
reap the benefits of his sagacious foresight. 

The New York Central Road has now 
become of greater importance to the 
welfare of this city than the Erie Canal 
ever was, for that great work had no 
rival in the transportation of the pro- 
ducts of the West, - while New York is now 
menaced by the Pennsylvania Central and 
the Baltimore and Ohio on one side, and 
the lines of railroad leading to Boston on 
the other. But the quadruple lines of 
steel rails which connect New York with 
Buffalo defy competition. Let those who 
entertain any apprehensions on the subject 
take a look at the immense cattle-pens and 
houses recently constructed at the depot of 
the Hudson River Road, near Fifty-ninth 
Street, and of the work in progress on the 
grain warehouses and elevator in the same 
neighborhood, and they will see that the 
foresight of the Commodore has made am- 
ple provision for the accommodation of 
the rapidly increasing traffic between New 
York and the West. 

There has been a great struggle between 
the competing roads for the trade of the 
West, and it has been the chief aim of 
the rival roads to cripple the Central for 
the benefit of Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
but the Commodore has been equal to the 
emergency, and while Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Company have been 
compelled to reduce their dividends two 
per cent., the New York Central has main- 
tained its regular eight per cent. dividend, 
and out of its surplus profits has managed 
to pay for the magnificent improvements 
for the accommodation of the sections of 
the road in this city. We take no interest 
whatever in any speculations in this stock, 
but as an evidence of the growing com- 
merce of New York, it is of the highest inter- 
est to know that the ‘‘ Vanderbilt roads,” as 
they are called, are in so prosperous a con- 
dition; and we cannot but remember that 
when the Commodore accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Central, but little more than 
ten years ago, the road was a single track 
of iron rails between Albany and Buffalo, 
paying to its stockholders but three per 
cent. semi-annually, and now it has four 
tracks of steel rails, and pays, on double 
the amount of stock, two per cent. quar- 
terly. The Vanderbilts have grown im- 
mensely wealthy out of the Central, but 
the gains of New York and the West have 
been immensely greater. 


OUR CRIMINALS. 


HAT shall we do with our criminals ? 
It is a question so important that 
the wisest and most philanthropic of our 
citizens think it worth their discussion, and 
so knotty that we have made less progress 
towards its solution than of any other of 
our social problems. We have taken the 
shortest way out of the matter by shutting 
our offenders up in prisons that turn them 
out after a while just as much criminals as 
ever. We punish them, but do not reform 
them. We make them feel the severity of 
the law without giving them a hint of its 
beneficence, so far as they themselves are 
concerned. We ought to do something bet- 
ter than this. 

Laws are made for the protection of 
society, and breakers of the law are danger- 
ous to society, and must be punished ac- 
cordingly. That is a proposition that is 
often put forth, and it is perfectly true, so 
far as it goes. The trouble is, it don’t go 
far enough or deep enough. It contains 
the word punishment, and not the idea 
reform. It is a mere palliative remedy— 
and what we should look for is radical 
eure. What we want is wisdom that shall 
show us how to administer punishment so 
that when criminals have passed through 
it they will be less criminals than before. 
As our prison system is to-day, men come 
out of prison the same, or even more, hard- 





ened criminals than when they went in. It 
is to discuss means of remedying this evil 
that the International Prison Reform Con- 
gress has been holding its session during 
the past week in this city. 

What measures of reform has this august 
body advocated? With a single voice, 
those measures which are based upon: the 
Golden Rule, that brief epitome of all law. 
While we do not forget that our prisoners 
are criminals, we are also to remember 
that they are men—fellow-men with us— 
creatures once made in God's image, how- 
ever the circumstances of their lives have 
distorted it. Not alone for their good, but 
for the good of society and the meaner ad- 
vantage of public economy, we are bound 
to turn our prisoners out with a higher 
sense of their duty towards themselves and 
their fellow-men. Theauthorities of France 
long ago found out that the inhuman treat- 
ment of the galleys was a short-sighted way 
to deal with a criminal. He came to hate 
the law he had broken, and his hatred led 
him to break it again. Jean Valjean was 
punished in the galieys for stealing a loaf 
of bread. He came out of his punishment 
to rob the only man who would give him 
shelter. He came out a brute in feeling, 
because he had been treated as a brute. 
Newgate was a very hotbed of crime till 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry introduced their 
gentle humanities within its walls, and 
made the prisoners feel that there were 
some hearts that beat tenderly for those 
who had fallen into sin. 

This is a hard, cruel world for all of usat 
times. Temptations surround every man; 
and one man falls because he is not morally 
as strong as another. The fault may not 
lie wholly with himself. His moral weak- 
ness or moral obliquity may have been 
transmitted to him from ancestors that he 
never saw. Such men ought to be taught 
as well as punished. Many fall into crime 
because they do not know how to earn an 
honest livelihood. Some because they do 
not appreciate how sweet and dignified a 
thing it is to earn one’s bread. The fault 
began with their parents, when they were 
mere children. They® were improperly 
educated as to social duties and the tlaims 
of citizenship —set adrift on a rough sea 
without compass or rudder. What wonder 
that they came to grief? 

We must protect society, but to do it 
thoroughly we must not only punish but re- 
form our criminals. We can only make 
slow progress at this. Crime is a thing of 
generations—reform must also be. We can- 
not obliterate crime—but we can lessen it. 
We have had some success already. Our 
prison system is a wonderful improvement 
over that of a hundred, or even fifty, years 
ago, and the result is shown in the decrease 
of crime. We do not believe in making our 
prisons palaces, or the prisoner’s life a 
flowery bed of ease; but we do believe in 
treating prisoners like men, and not like 
brutes. They should have all the nineteenth- 
century advantages of cleanliness, of venti- 
lation, and of healthy, well-cooked food. 
These things tell on the moral as well as 
the physical man. They should have all 
the advantages of moral instruction. Their 
thoughts should be turned away as far as 
possible from their old associations. They 
should be so instructed in useful industry, 
that when: their term of imprisonment 
expires they will not find it necessary to 
turn to their old ways to gain a livelihood. 
They should be made to understand that 
according to the Jaw a man who has faith- 
fully served out his term of imprisonment 
for a crime is no longer a criminal; that 
legally and morally, if not socially, he 
leaves the prison-doors occupying a higher 
plane of existence than when he entered 
them. These lessons should be pressed 
home by every possible means, and all that 
the International Congress can accomplish 
towards this end should be hailed with joy, 
not only by the criminals who are suffering 
in our prisons, but by the whole intelligent 
and law-abiding public. 








THE WAR-CLOUD IN EUROPE. 


OT since 1854, when Russia marched 
her invading army across the Pruth, 

and occupied the Danubian Principalities, 
has there been so much likelihood of a 
complicated war arising on the Eastern 
question as there is now, and as, indeed, 
there has been any time during the last 
three or four weeks. A series of events of 
the most alarming kind—some of them 
fitted to stir up strife, some of a positively 
warlike character—have occurred in rapid 
succession. At a time when the greater 
number of the European provinces of the 
Turkish Empire are in a state of open 
revolt, and when the diplomatists of the 
great Powers are at their wits’ end to 
know how to preserve the general peace, 
and to prevent, if possible, the dismember- 
-ment, if not complete destruction, of Tur- 
key in Europe, a violent outbreak of 
Moslem fanaticism and fury takes place 
in Salonica; and two Christians, one of 
them the Consular agent for France and 
the other the Consular agent for Germany, 
lose their lives. It seemed for the moment 








as if the Fates had conspired to hasten the 
inevitable conflict, and to precipitate the 
end: It was not natural for the different 
Powers to look on calmly while these 
events were taking place; and hence, al- 
though swift justice was meted out to the 
ringleaders of the riotous and murderous 
mob, ships-of-war, of all nations, were 
hurried to the scene of action. This, how- 
ever, was not all. There were mysterious 
conferences of the three Imperial Powers, 
Russia, Germany and Austria. It became 
known that these three Powers had agreed 
upon a course of policy; that a note was to 
be presented to the Sultan’s Government, 
demanding certain reforms and imposing 
certain conditions: and that if this note 
were not accepted in its entirety, force was 
to take the place of persuasion, and Tur- 
key was to be invaded and occupied by 
foreign troops. 

Such was the state of things when it be- 
came known that Great Britain had refused 
to give her consent to the proposal of the 
three Powers, and, as if regarding war 
more than a mere probability, was hurry- 
ing forward the work in her dockyards, 
and greatly adding to the strength of her 
fleet in the Mediterranean. Encouraged 
by the attitude of Great Britain, the Porte 
assumes an air of defiance, and the Im- 
perial Powers are given to understand 
that the presentation of their joint note 
will be resented with scorn. It seemed 
as if the hour of doom ‘had struck, and 
as if the next sun should witness the 
commencement of a conflagration which 
should spread and spread until it should 
have wrapped the whole of Europe 
in its destructive embrace, wiping out 
many of its most ancient and most 
sacred landmarks. At this supreme mo- 
ment occurs an event which startles the 
world, perplexes and disconcerts the diplo- 
mats, and threatens, while we write, to 
give a new aspect to the entire situation. 
The Sultan Abdul-Aziz Khan, who was ob- 
structive, and whose continuance in power 
would have been fatal to the best interests 
of the Empire, is overpowered by a rising 
of the people of Constantinople—led by the 
Softas, or representatives of the Church 
party—deposed from his high office and 
made prisoner in one of his own palaces. 
A few hours later, and the intelligence 
reaches us that the unhappy monarch has 
perished by his own hand, and that his 
throne is occupied by Mourad Effendi, his 
legitimate successor, according to Moslem 
custom, and, happily, a man whose spirit 
is in harmony with the exigencies of the 
times. The sentiments held by Mourad 
Effendi regarding the situation happened 
to be the same with those entertained by 
Great Britain; and, rightly or wrongly, 
British influence is credited with having 
fomented the revolution. How far Great 
Britain has been the direct instrument in 
bringing about the present state of things 
we know not. Undoubtedly, the charge 
made against that Power requires proof; 
but certain it is that the revolution has left 
her, for the present at least, mistress of 
the situation. The fall of Abdul-Aziz Khan 
necessitated delay on the part of the Impe- 
rial Powers in the presentation of the joint 
note, or memorandum; and while we write 
the news reaches us that the memorandum 
of the Berlin Conference will not be pre- 
sented to the Porte, because satisfaction 
has been obtained for the Salonica outrage, 
because an armistice has been granted to 
the insurgents, and because it is confidently 
expected that guarantees for reforms will 
be spontaneously accorded. 

All the latest news encourages the belief 
that for the present war may be averted. 
There are indications that the three Im- 
perial Powers are no longer of one mind. 
Austria, it has been known, for some time, 
was doubtful as to how far she could go 
with her two powerful neighbors ; and now 
we have it reported from Berlin that she 
will, after a certain point—for that, we 
take it, is the meaning of the di@patch 
which appears in the London Times—oppose 
Russian politics in the East. Russia her- 
self seems to hesitate; and although we 
are told that the Servians are more con- 
vinced than ever that a war with Turkey is 
a moral necessity, the recommendation of 
Russia that they should not enter into 
hostilities with Turkey has been found 
strong enough to restrain their impetuous 
zeal. It is, and cannot but be, gratifying 
to all lovers of peace that the rumor of 
difficulties having arisen between the 
new Sultan and the Khédive is with- 
out any foundation in fact. The Khe- 
dive has violated the old law of sue- 
cession as established by the Moslem 
creed, and the change which he has made 
in favor of his eldest son has been a cause 
of serious offense to many influential peo- 
ple in Constantinople. But for the dread 
of foreign influence, we have no doubt that 
the new Sultan would compel the Khédive 
to revoke the law which makes his son his 
successor. But for this law his uncle 
Halim would be heir-presumptive to the 
Egyptian Viceroyalty; and there are many 
persons in Egypt who would infinitely pre- 
fer the rule of Halim to that of Ismail. A 
difficulty between the Porte and the Khe- 
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dive would, no doubt, inconvenience Great 
Britain; but it is absurd to suppose that it 
would compel her to change her policy 
generally regarding the East. Gratified as 
we are that peace is little likely for the 
present to be seriously disturbed, we can- 
not close our eyes to the fact that nothing 
is settled, and that, sooner or later, the 
sword must be used to cut the knot which 
diplomacy has so long vainly endeavored 
to unloose. 








ERRORS OF ECONOMY. 
HERE is no doubt that Mr. Wilkins Mi- 
cawber was altogether in the right 
when he imparted to a select circle of 
friends the concentrated experience of his 
life in the memorable remark : ‘‘ Annual in- 
come, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, six- 
pence—result, happiness; annual income, 
twenty pounds ; annual expenditure, twenty 
pounds, naught six—result, misery.” 
Whatever errors of economy a man may 
make otherwise, he will be safe so long as 
he keeps his expénses inside the charmed 
circle of his income. Otherwise his will be 
the fate of the genial adventurer whom the 
faney of Charles Dickens created, and who 
at middle age saw his whole life gone to 

protest because of his improvidence. 
The directions contained in the rule of 


this eminent economist afford very plain |! 


sailing. A tyro at the art of bookkeeping 
can understand how his debtor and credit 


account stand under such a system. There | 


are other popular rules, however, that need 
revision. In times of universal money-mak- 
ing, when every possible scheme seems to 
coin gold for its projector, and when ex- 
travagance is the watchword with all, no one 
dreams of preaching retrenchment. If he 
did, he would fear being derided as an 
idict. Should he venture mildly to suggest 
to the partner of his joys that her Summer 
hat might be “fixed up” for the Fall, and 
that the money thereby saved would look 
well in a savings-bank account, he would 
forfeit all claim to have his appetite con- 
sulted at home, or his convenience consid- 
credabroad. Should herush into print with 
any ideas looking in the direction of private 
or public economy, his would be the fate 
of Cassandra. For nobody really believes 
in preparing for war in times of peace. 
at least nobody except Bismarck. All the 
rest rely upon a tidal wave of patriot- 
ism, and the honesty of army contractors. 
These supports sometimes fail, but human 
nature remains the same. When peace 
smiles it allows the sword to rust in the 
scabbard. While money is plentiful, it in- 
dulges its tastes, whether good, bad or in- 
different, in the utmost wantonness of 
expenditure. mt 

iventually there comes a turning-point, 
as a matter of course. Pay-day always 
arrives. It may seem to delay its coming, 
but it is there when due. At once every- 
body is hushed in affright, and the first 
fruits are seen in a host of resolutions re- 
commending and enforcing economy. The 
head of the household decapitates one clerk 
and then another, sweeping away their 
meagre salaries at one fellblow. Then the 
matron of the family rises in her might, 
dismisses a servant, cuts down the wages 
of the washerwoman and seamstress, and 
does without the help of working-people so 
far as it is in any way possible. The result 
of this movement is to wholly throw out of 
work an army of poor people who live 
cheaply on very small pay, and to make 
them largely dependent on public and private 
charity. This is the first practical result of 
acry for retrenchment at home, but the work 
does not end here. At once economy be- 
comes fashionable. Those who are not of 
necessity compelled to restrain their ex- 
penditures for dress and decoration join 
with those who really feel the stringency of 
the money market, to divert money from 
the channels pf trade .by holding their 
purses closed against every temptation of 
the tradesman. Less dress means less 
consumption of material, and this of course 
means less labor to produce. The re- 
trenchment of the lady on the great avenue 
closes the door of the factory against the 
operative in the little manufacturing village. 
Less labor is needed everywhere to produce, 
and a general stagnation follows. The quiet 
of the manufacturing town in its turn ex- 
tends to the great city, and then the whegls 
of commerce are clogged. The whole 
land sits down inert under its burden of 
inaction, and men look back with longing 
eyes to the old days of extravagance and 
recklessness, praying they might return 
for a season, even if they should bring 
swift ruin in their train. ‘ After us the 
deluge” is a phrase which chimes in with 
many @ man’s secret wishes. 

Now there seem to be many errors of 
economy in the way in which we adminis- 
ter our private finances. That is no sound 
rule that would have us cure extravagance 
by an extreme of parsimony. When in a 
sudden burst of enthusiastic retrenchment 
the heads of households. dismiss their help, 


wnd cut off all avenues of oxpenditure, they | 


| prosperity. 





on general business, and the financial de- 
| pression is increased. In some of our 
| errors of economy (and the subject is too 
| large to pursue in argument) lie the rea- 
| sonewhy tramps, paupers and public beg- 
gars have gome upon us like a flood. 
Possibly Wilkins Micawber had a correct 
notion of the matter when in order to make 


a man happy, and at the same time 
keep him useful to his neighbor, he 


caused him to retrench his expenditures by 
exactly one shilling. Keeping just within 
the line he was safe, and, as for the rest of 
his income, it went to enrich the world for 
which he labored. In the universal lock- 
ing-up of wealth all suffer. It is safe to 
say that, if some preacher of extravagance 
should arise now, his popularity would be 





great. However, there is no sign of him, 
| as yet. Those who have incomes continue 


to live far within them. Those who have 
not—well, they can make no errors of 
economy. 





GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JUNE 10, 1876, 









Monday....... 112°; @ 112%¢ j Thursday... 112% @ 1127 
; Tuesday . 112%5 Friday.... .112% @112% 
| Wednesday....11254 @ 112% | Saturday....11244 @ 11254 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Texas.—Lieutenant-General Hubbard, of Texas, | 


delivered his inaugural address on April 18th, and 
gave a glowing, but unquestionably truthful, pic- 


ture of the steady advance of that great State in | 


Few American commonwealtlis have 
such advantages in the way of natural resources, 
and fewer still have been so wisely governed. The 
people of Texas have achieved since the war a 
growth in numbers and wealth not disproportionate 
to the imperial extent of their territory ; and as the 
varied climate of a State at least equal in area to 
all France affords them opportunities for all sorts 
of industry, they have multiplied their sources of 
prosperity with unheard-of rapidity. The Lone 
Star State, with its romantic history, its admirable 
climate, its natural advantages, and the hospitality 
of its people, is certainly destined to draw to itself 
the tides of emigration which have hitherto set 
straight towards the Far West. Twehty years ago 
Mr. Olmstead, a careful and impartial observer, 
prophesied the glorious results which, as Governor 
Hubbard shows us, are fast coming now to frui- 
tion. The dayis not distant when Texas will alone 
outweigh all New England in the scales of national 
power and importance. 


Lonpon FLats.—There has arisen close to the 
St. James’s Park Station, in London, within the 
last year a fantastic building, in a Brobdingnagian 
style of architecture, a dozen stories high. Here 
an enthusiastic capitalist has spent, or is spending, 
a quarter of a million of money to induce English- 
men to abandon the axiom that each man’s house 
is his castle, by showing how man had better abide 
in flats than in houses or castles, and in educating 
a select number of the upper classes in the theory 
and practice of a refined Socialism. There are, or 
are to be, 250 sets of apartments, each set distinct, 
at an average rent of $500 a year, but with a com- 
mon kitchen, common coffee-room, saloon, and 
reading-room, servants supplied by the manage- 
ment, and fixed charges for everything. The ex- 
periment is a very interesting one, and ought to 
succeed, tried on such a scale, amid a population 
which affords such an area for experiment as that 
of the wealthier unsettled classes of London. The 
main difficulty will, we imagine, arise in the organ- 
ization of service. The Briton may relinquish his 
regard for his house, but will hold longer to the 
wish to have his own household about him. 


Our Empryo Derenpers.—On June 27th, the 
cadets of the West Point Military Academy are to 
enjoy the unnsual relaxation of a holiday visit to 
the Centennial Exposition. This undoubtedly will 
be an interesting event, not only for the young 
men, but for those who may happen to be at 
the Centennial at the time. Whatever may be 
thought of the army as an institution, the Ame- 
rican method of making officers for it is one of the 
most creditable things with which the Government 
has anything to do. If there is any portion of the 
public service in which those radical principles 
are applied which ought to extend to the whole of 
it. it is the Military Academy. Here is neither 
sinecurism nor favoritism. A high standard of duty 
is steadily maintained, and fidelity, rectitude, in- 
dustry, prompt attendance to all requirements, 
and a wholesome simplicity of life, are enforced 
with a quiet firmness which has a remarkable 
effect. No one can see the cadets in even a pass- 
ing exercise, as they would be seen at Philadelphia, 
without revlizing the perfection of the discipline 
under which they are educated. 


Buiipine RevivaL.—The decline in value of real 
esta. in this city is considered by those apparently 
best qualified to judge as having reached by this 
time its lowest mark. The number of new houses 
for sale in the upper part of the city is less than has 
been known for several years, while the the popu- 
lation has been steadily increasing. Land has de- 
clined fully one-third in price, and the average 
wages of day-laborers have been lowered to one 
dollar or one dollar and twenty-five cents per day; 
there is no standard rate for mechanics’ wages, 
which, however, continue to be lower than in any 
of the previous years. Materials, likewise, are un- 
precedentedly low, and money on mortgage is 
abundant. Under all these circumstances it 
is not surprising that we should see a con- 
siderable revival in the building interest. A 





dry up many little rills of trade that feed | 


the great river of commerce. This reacts 


plans for new stractares, dwellings, stores and 


tenements, filed with the Superintendent of the De- , 


partment of Buildings, will, from present ind.ca- 
tions, exceed in number and importance anything | 
since the Summer of 1871. 


TRADE WITH TuRKEY.—A statement of the eom- 
merce between the United States and Turkey during 
the fiscal year ended June, 1875, has been pub- 
lished. The total value of imports is given as 
$597,947, of which only $107,470 are dutiable. The 
imports consist paincipally of chemicals, hides 
and skins, cotton, gums, fruits, coffee and jute. The 
total value of exports is $4,244,784, of which 
$879,410 consists of brass mannfactures, $1,588,580 
of fire-arms, $852,343 of illuminating oils, $182,000 
of steam-engines and locomotives, $416,056 of lead 
manufactures, $63,714 of cotton goods, $79,120 of 
ordnance stores, and $58,358 of refined sugar. 
The re-exports amounted to $34; the indirect im- 
ports amounted to $1,658,592; those brought 





movement in that direction has already set 
in, and vromises to assume very important 
dimensions. Before the close of the Summer the 


through the ports of France amounted to $149, and 
| those brought through the ports of England to 
| $1,638,446. The principal articles of indirect im- 
ports were: Gums, $70,606; hides, $8,347; oils, 
volatile, $26,480; opium, $959,545; sugar, etc., 
$26,143; tobacco, $9,798 ; wool, raw, $4,435. The 
Department of State has received official notice of 
the decision of the Turkish Government to raise 
the duties on all articles imported into the Ottoman 
Dominions to twenty per cent.; the new regulation 
to go into effect within three months from the Ist 
of May last. 

Tue Pension List.—The Senate Committee on 
Pensions has presented a communication as to the 
effect that will be produced upon the pension roll 

if the House Bill relative to fhe War of 1812 pensions 
| becomes a law as it passed the House, and also as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| to its prospective effect if enacted with the amend- 
| ments proposed by the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions: The House provision that pensions shall be 
{granted for ten days’ service would add 7,800 
names to the roll, and its proviso allowing pensions 
| to widows whose marriages with soldiers of the 
War of 1812 took place prior to the year 1850 
| would add 15,000 names. The total effect of these 
| House provisions wouid be to increase the annual 
| appropriation about two million dollars. The 
Senate Committee’s substitute for the provisions 
(prescribing fourteen days as the minimum time of 
service and allowing pensions for those widows 
| only who were married prior to the close of the 
war) would add only 1,800 names to the roll and 
$180,000 to the annual appropriation. The Senate 
Committee’s amendments, which are proposed as 
additional sections to the Bill, and which provide 
that all pensions granted in consequence of deaths 
occurring or diseases contracted or injuries received 
during the late war of the rebellion shall commence 
from the date of the death or discharge of the 
soldiers would, according to the Commissioners’ 
estimates, require an increased expenditure of about 
four million dollars for the next fiscal year, and 
would involve payment of a total of about sixteen 
million dollars for arrears of pensions distributed 
through all the years when the claim shall be ad- 
vanced. 

A Tumut 1n Tunis.—An outbreak started by 
religious opponents occurred in Tunis, Africa, 
about the middle of May, which for a time bade fair 
to lead to serious troubles, A Jew, passing through 
the bazaar, accidentally trod upon some leather 
belonging to a Moslem cobbler. Violent words 
followed, aud the cobbler sprang from his bench, 
threw the Jew upon the ground and cut his throat. 
The cobbler was arrested soon after and taken to 
prison. The body of the murdered Jew was taken 
by his brethren the same afternoon and carried 
through the streets amid great excitement. From 
five to six thousand Jews were assembled, and 
a riot was only prevented by the activity of the 
Bey’s police and the intervention of Consuls and 
other foreign residents. The murdered Jew -was 
a Tunisian subject, but many foreign Jews were 
in the procession. Two days after the mur- 
der the cobbler was tried before his Highness 
the Bey, who personally presided as Judge. 
The cobbler was convicted of murder, con- 
demned to death, and immediately executed. 
His Highness then wrote a circular letter to 
all the Consuls complaining of the part the for- 
eign Jews had taken in the disturbance, and ask- 
ing the Consuls to prevent a repetition of it. He 
expressed his readiness to punish all infractions of 
the law, and to do all in his power to prevent them. 
It is understood that the Consuls have assured the 
Bey of their fullest confidence in him and his Prime 
Minister, General Keradeen, and that the prompt 
resteration of order was due to their energetic 
action. All the Consuls have forwarded reports of 
the affair to their respective Governments. 


WeaLtuy ASPIRANTS.—In the prevailing dis- 
cussion of every circumstance, public and private, 
respecting the various persons whose names have 
been mentioned as possible Presidential candidates, 
some popular interest is justifiable on the subject 
of their respective wealth. It is natural that the 
American people should feel a speculative curiosity 
as to the probable style in which the White House 
is to be sustained under a new Administration, as 
well as to estimate how well the antecedents of 
the future incumbent. whoever he may be, fit him 
for the task of sustaining the social dignity of the 
position. Ofa few of the gentlemen named in this 
a-sociation we are able to speak with some degree 
of accuracy. Mr. Blaine claims to be worth about 
a quarter of a million of dollars. He lives in some 
elegance in his own house in Washington, and his 
entire outward life is that ofa man of wealth. His 
annual expenditure is estimated at about $20,000, 
Mr. Conkling is a man of moderate fortune. He 
has always enjoyed a lucrative law practice, in 
addition to his Senatorial salary. Mrs. Conkling’s 
health forbidding her participation in the active 
life of Washington society, she has of late remained 
at their modest home in Utica, while the Sefiator 
has boarded at a private hotel in the Capital. 
Secretary Bristow is worth $100,000, in his own 
right, and his wife is also rich. They live hand- 
somely, but not extravagantly. Mr. Thurman is 








' believed to be worth a million, a tise in value of 


some Western real estate owned by him having 
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made him very gealthy. He lives almost con- 
stantly in Washington, and keeps a modest estab- 
lishment for a man of his means. Mr. Bayard 
inherited a considerable fortune from his father. 
He lives handsomely, and entertains moderately. 


A New CuinesE Rovute.—A staff colonel of the 
Russian army has recently published an exeeed- 
ingly interesting report of a journey in the Western 
provinces of China, undertaken with a view of 
opening up new markets. Colonel Sosnowsky 
suggests that a European company should be 
formed for opening commercial intercourse with 
the Chinese city of Santcheoufou, on the Yellow 
River. The distance of this town from the Rus- 
sian frontier is scarcely greater than the distance 
between New York and New Orleans, and in its 
markets are exposed the usual Chinese staples, at 
prices which would well repay mercantile enter- 
prise. The famous yellow teas, which are sold in 
Moscow at 20 roubles per pound, can be purchased 
in the city of Santcheoufou at half a franc (or 14 
copeks) per pound). Rhubarb, saffron, dried 
fruits, and many other articles of commerce, can 
be purchased at equally low prices. European 
merchandise, on the other hand, is in great de- 
mand in this part of the Chinese territory, and 
commands remunerative prices. Woolen stuffs, 
cotton goods, watches, clocks, and especially 
Parisian fancy articles, command a ready sale. 
As our capitalists are at present turning their 
attention to a new market for their manufactured 
cotton goods, it might be as well jif they en- 
deavored to discover the chances of a paying 
trade in this direction. The question, naturally, is 
how to get to Santcheoufou. Now, strange as it 
may seem, this Chinese city is nearer the Pacific 
States than to Russia. In order to bring Santcheou- 
fou in communication with the nearest Russian 
centre of commerce, an expensive railway must be 
previously constructed, whereas, on the . other 
hand, American vessels of a light draft of water 
might ascend the Yellow River from the sea, and 
anchor in front of the Chinese city of Santcheou 
fou without breaking bulk. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


SeveraL large business houses in New York 
compelled to suspend. 

Speaker Kerr ofthe House of Representatives 
reported dangerously ill. : 

THF jury in the case of George D. Lord, of the 
Canal Ring, returned a verdict of guilty, at Rochester, 
June 10th. P 

Av the New York Yacht Club’s annual re- 
gatta, June 8th, the leading prize was won by the 
schooner Idler. 

Tne Jerome Park races came off with unex- 
célled spirit, attracting large gatherings of wealthy and 
fashionable people. 

On June 7th the Democrats of Wisconsin elected 
delegates to St. Louis. Seventeen out of twenty are 
believed to favor Tilden. 

Tur National Prison Congress met in New 
York, June 6th, for the discusssion of questions relating 
to reformatory institutions, 


Tue Republican Reform Club of New York city 
supported Bristow for the Presidency, and appointed 
seventy delegates to work for him at Cincinnati. 


De.ecates to the Republican Convention at 
Cincinnati, June 14th, began to arrive at the scene of 
their duties in the middle of the preceding week. 


Ar the reunion of the Army of the Potomac in 
Philadelphia, June 6th, the address was delivered by 
General Dix, and William Winter read an original poem. 


SgcreTary CHANDLER brought suit agains! 
Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the Interior before the war, 
for the recovery of nearly $1,000,000 of funds abstracted 
from his office. 

Speaker Brarne while entering church in Wash- 
ington, Sunday, June 11th, was sunstruck, and remained 
unconscious for five hours. His physicians did not con- 
sider his case serious. 

Tue Fourth Annual Prison Congress met in this 
city, June 6th, and addresses were made by William C 
Bryant, Mayor Wickham, Dr. Bellows, and others. ‘The 
Congress adjourned on the 9th. 

Tue committee to whom were referred Har- 
ney’s charges against Speaker Kerr presented a re- 
port on the 12th that fully exonerated him. Highly 
complimentary remarks were made on both sides the 
House, and the report was adopted, every ber vot- 
ing in its favor by rising. 


Foreign, — 
Tue Mexican insurgents defeated in Oaxaca. 


Tue German policy declared to be in favor ot 
peace. | 

In Bosnia the Turkish troops were defeated by 
the insurgents. 

Tue Turkish Government forbade the Softas 
carrying arms. 

Ir was believed in England that Winslow would 
be released, June 15th. 

Tue French Chamber of Deputies passed the 
University Education Bill. 

Sextovs disturbances, June 8th, in Tunis, be- 
tween the Jewish and Moslem population. 

Tue Servian Govetnmént, following the advice 
of Russia, decided not to enter into war agaiust Turkey 





Yussur Izzeppin Errenvt, eldest son of the 
late Sultan of Turkey, rumored to have committed 
suicide. 

Tue sudden return of Bismarck to Berlin gave 
rise, June 7th, to serious apprehensions of impending 
war in Europe. 

Nivereen Turkish physicians certified that the 
ex-Sultan Abdul-Aziz died from wounds self-inflictcd 
on bis arms. 

Tue Spanish Premier held that it is essential 
for the Government to maintain its right to suspend the 
constitutional guarantees 

Kisser who as an unknown horse won the 
Derby Race in May, carried off the Grand Prize at Paris, 
June 10th. He has been in two races, and has wou 
$48,250. 

An expedition to explore Northwest Africa left 
England, June 10th. Its main object is to ascertain the 
feasibility of partially inundating the Desert of Sahara 





With the waters of the Atlqutic. 
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A CIGAR EXHIBIT. 
THE DomesTIc CIGAR MANUFACTURE AT THE 
CENTENNIAL—THE DISPLAY OF MESSRS. 
Kerbs & SPIESS, OF NEW York. 


HE majestic extent and comprehensiveness of 
the display at the Philadelphia Exposition are 
necessarily due to the varied tastes and diverse in- 
terests of private exhibitors, as it is individual com- 
petition alone which forms the basis of all national 
superiority in the arts and sciences. One of the 
most picturesque of these private exhibits is that 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Kerbs & Spiess, 
cigar manufacturers at 35 Bowery, New York city, 
which is illustrated in the accompanying cut. This 
costly structure is a pattern of elegant design and 
solid finish. It is hexagonal in shape, constructed 
of ebony, and stands ten feet wide and eighteen 
feet in height from the floor to the top of the 
eagle’s wings. The inside is lined throughout with 
sultan-colored satin trimmings, giving the whole 
an appearance of most delicate finish. It is sur- 
rounded with a bronze railing, and on the opposite 
sides, nearest the passageways, are the figures of 
large griffins, or some other nondescript creatures, 
exquisitely constructed of the same material, each of 
which sustains in one of its claws a handsome card- 
receiver. The design of these bronze ornaments and 
figures is not excelled by any similar specimens of 
workmanship in the Exposition. Resting, half-reclin- 
ing on the arched summit of the case, are two mag- 
nificent ebony Indians; above whom, with out- 
spread pinions, stands an American eagle, poised 
as if just ready to launch himself into the air. This 
work was executed by a French artist, resident in 
this city, and in all ofits details represents the highest 
development of art. The eagle is especially note- 
worthy as being recognized as the finest repre- 
sentation of that national emblem on the Centennial 
Grounds. 

Carefully arranged in pyramidal form, in the 
centre of the elegant showcase, are boxes filled 
with the various brands ané styles of cigars manu- 
factured by. Messrs. Kerbs & Spiess, bearing elo- 
quent testimony to the high degree of perfection 
to which this branch of manufacture has been 
brought under their enterprising management. 
An investigation of their business methods ex- 
plains their success. They purchase their tobacco 
for cash directly from the planters, and the manu- 
ufactures of this firm include pure domestic cigars as 
well as those brands which combine Havana fillings 
with Connecticut wrappers. No preteuse is availed 
of, however, as-has often been done by the trade, 
to palm offthese cigars as imported brands, Messrs. 
Kerbs & Spiess preferring to rest their success 
upon the intrinsic merits of their goods. As a 
natural result of this open system, which they were 
the first to inaugurate in America, and by their 
constant watchfulness and many years’ experience, 
their special brands have become so well estab- 
lished with the trade and so popular with the 
smoking community, that the firm have frequently 
found their appliances inadequate to fill their con- 
stantly increasing orders; to obviate which gratify- 
ing difficulty, the firm are at present enlarging their 
facilities by the erection of a large factory on the 
corner of Second Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street. 
This new edifice, when completed, will occupy half 
a block of ground, and will mark a new epoch in 
the history of the American cigar manufacture. It 
is a further illustration of the approbation in which 
the goods of this firm are held by the public that 
even in these times of universal business stagnation 
Messrs. Kerbs & Spiess are employing their usual 
number of operatives, and rather contemplate an 
increase than a reduction of their force. Every State | 
and Territory in this country pays them tribute, 
and the demand for their goods is constantly de- 
veloping. : 








J. MARION SIMS, M.D., | 


AND THE WoMAN’s HosPITAL OF THE STATE | 
or NEw YorK. | 

HIS distinguished surgeon; now President of the | 
American Medical Association, is a native of 
Lancaster District, 8. C., and in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. He pursued his collegiate course 
at South Carolina College, Columbia, graduating in 
1832 ; studied medicine at Charleston and at Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, from which he 
was graduated in 1835. He commenced practicing 
in Montgomery County, Ala., in 1836. In 1845 he 
announced his new theory of the nature and origin 
of Trismus Nascentium, publishing a series of arti- 
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wire, that would saculate and remain in the living 
tissue without suppuration, instead of silken sutures, 
and has since extended the use of metallic sutures 
to every department of surgery; and their superi- 
ority is now everywhere recognized. In order to 
overcome the difficulties that met him at every 
step, he invented a remarkable speculum, which 
bears his name, besides designing a great 
variety of instruments that were necessary for the 
successful treatment of this affection. In 1850 
his health failed, and he sought restoration in 
a change of climate, after having made, as he sup- 
posed, his final contribution to medical science in an 
elaborate article giving a full account of his re- 
markable discovery and the attendant details of 
his wonderful operation, which was published in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 1851. He 
settled in New York in 1853. His investigations 
had led him to the conclusion that a hospital 
exclusively for the treatment of the diseases of 
women was absolutely necessary, if any great per- 
manent progress was to be made in the treatment 
of this class of suffering humanity. On the 18th of 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW WOMAN’S HOSPITAL, CORNER OF FIFTIETH STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE. 


cles on this subject in the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, 1848. 

His attention was especially directed to the subject 
of female complaints, and especially a terrible dis- 
ease which, previous to that time, had been classed 
as incurable, and he established a private hospital 
at Montgomery for its treatment. Dr. Sims com- 
menced, at his own cost, a series of experiments 
which extended through four years of intense 
study and labor, and after many failures and dis- 

pointments, was crowned with complete success. 





a 
His discovery involved the use of sutures of silver 


May, 1854, a meeting of physicians and, surgeons 
was held in the old Stuyvesant Institute, and after 
an address by Dr. Sims, a committee—composed 
of Drs. Valentine Mott, Alexander H. Stevens, John 
W. Francis, Edward Delafield, Horace Green, Dr. 
Sims, and the Hon. Erastus C. Benedict and Peter 
Cooper—was selected to carry out the project. A 
Woman’s Hospital Association was soon organized, 
and a suitable building was leased on Madison 
Avenue, and the Common Council appropriated 
$2,500 in aid of the enterprise. Dr. Sims was unani- 
mously elected Surgeon-in-Chief, with Drs. Mott, 





Francis, Stevens, Green and Delafield as a Consult- 
ing Board. 


In 1857-8 Dr. Sims obtained from the Legislature | 
a charter for the Woman’s Hospital of the State of | 


New York. He also obtained a grant of land from 
the city of New York, 200 by 400 feet, on Forty- 
ninth and [iftieth Streets, between Lexington and 
Fourth Avenues, and secured appropriations from 
the City and State to the amount of $62,500. In 
1861 Dr. Sims visited Europe, examined the various 
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hospitals, and was invited by the most eminent 
surgeons to perform his operation in the great hos- 
pitals of Dublin, London, Paris and Brussels. At 
different times he received decorations from the 
French, Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
Governments, as a benefactor of mankind. He re- 
turned home and made arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a permanent hospital, on the pavilion plan. 
The buildings are constructed of brick, with granite 
trimmings. They are 50 by 100 feet each, and con- 
tain seventy beds, with every comfort and conven- 
ience for patients. The first pavilion was occupied 
in 1866, and the last one is now in process of com- 
pletion. Every county in the State is entitled to 
one or more beds, and the city of New York to 
twenty. This institution receives patients from all 
parts of the country, and is supported by voluntary 
contributions and by the collection of moderate 
room rents, with board and attendance, in accord- 
ance with the means of patients. 

Dr. Sims again visited Europe with his family, and 
in 1866 he published ‘‘ Clinical Notes on Uterine 
Surgery,’’ which was immediately translated into 
French and German. In 1870 he organized the An- 
glu-American Ambulance Corps, and as surgeon- 
in-chief went with it to Sédan, on the eve of the 
great battle of August 31st. As an author, Dr. 
Sims has not. been as voluminous as could be de- 
sired, his contributions being mainly compact state- 
ments of his own experience and investigations. 
His papers on Trismus Nascentium ; Silver Sutures 
in Surgery ; a work on Uterine Surgery; on the 
Microscope in the Sterile Condition; one on 
Ovariotomy ; one on the History of the Discovery of 
Anesthesia ; and his Address delivered before the 
American Medical Association in Philadelphia, 
June 6th, 1876, complete the list. 








ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK 
YACHT CLUB. 


HE annual regatta of the New York Yacht Club 

was held on Thursday, June 8th, under’particu- 
larly favorable circumstances, The course—a dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles—was from off the Club 
House at Stapleton, Staten Island, to Channel 
Buoy No. 10; thence to Southwest Spit Buoy; 
thence to and around Sandy Hook Lightship, 
and return over the same track to Buoy No. 15, 
located about three miles from the starting-point. 
Practically there were five races in one, for a prize 
for the winner of each class, and for the two Ben- 
nett challenge cups. Twenty-three vessels were 
entered, representing keel schooners, first and 
second-class centre-board schooners, and first and 
second-class sloops. The ‘‘ get-ready ’’ gun was fired 
at 11h. 19m. 30s., and ten minutes later the signal to 
start was given. The start was a flying one for all 
vessels. The Meta was the first to cross the line, 
and was quickly followed in succession by the 
Tidal Wave, Restless, Estelle, Gracie, Idler, Vindex, 
Active, Addie Voorhis, Rambler, Alarm, Made- 
leine, Comet, Palmer, Arrow,, Clio, Peerless, Wind- 
ward, Mad Cap and Wanderer. The Arrow was 
the first to round the Spit buoy, at 12h. 54m. 3924s., 
closely followed by the Gracie and other vessels in 
the following order: Idler, Palmer. Vinder, Made- 
leine, Meta, Comet, Addie Voorhis, Active, Peerless, 
Restless, Mad Cap, Tidal Wave, Clio’, Estelle, Ram 
bler, Wanderer and Alarm. F 

The Jdler was the first to round the Lightship, at 
1:51:15, and was followed by the Palmer, Arrow, 
Comet, Rambler, Meta, Tidal Wave, and Wanderer. 
The Jdler, which was the sixth:yacht at the start, 


| took the lead between Southwest Spit and the 


Lightship, and maintained it throughout the ‘race, 
reaching the homestake at 3:31 p.M., thus:making 
the round course in 3 hours, 54 minutes’ and. 4834 
seconds, which is said to be the fastest time on 
record. The following are the winners of prizes‘as 
awarded: Keel schooner, Rambler; - first-class 
centre-board schooner, Idler ; second-class centre- 
board schooner, Comet ; first-class sloop, Arrow’; 
second-class sloop, Mad Cap. The Arrow also won 
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the Bennett Challenge Cup, awarded asa prize to 
the first-class sloops. The following is the order in 
which the yachts reached the home-stake: Jd/er, 
Palmer, Comet, Wanderer, Arrow, Rambler, Tidal 
Wave, Vindex, Estelle, Meta, Alarm, Restless, Mad 
Cap, Windward, and Active. 

Our illustration, taken from the water battery at 
Fart Wadsworth, at the south end of Staten Island, 
represeuts the squadron on the home-stretch, led by 
the Jdler. 








OVER THE WAY. 


THEN dawn was lighting the rosy heaven, 
\ At four in Summer, in Winter seven, 
Ere Phebus glowed, 
Or yet the city had turned in its bed, 
There by the window, with needle and thread, 
She sat and sewed! 


And as the hand so busily plied, 
A baby-boy played soft by her side 
The whole day long; 
And sweet and sad in the evening mild 
Were heard the voices of mother and child 
In gentle song. 


’Mid toil and sorrow and dire despair, 

The child’s smile solaced the mother’s care 
Through dreary years; 

For the Httle one had his father's face, 

That faded away from her fond embrace 
*Mid burning tears. 


But there came a day when the song was still, 
And the needle stopped at the window-sill, 
For the babe was low; 
And there came a day when the boy was dead, 
And pale and gold in his little bed 
Where the violets blow. 


No longer the woman sits and sews, 
No longer the tear of anguish flows 
Or memories throng; 
But the gentle tones of mother and child 
Are blended again in the evening mild 
In angel song. 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or'76. 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE, 





PART VIII. 
CHAPTER XVI.—THE WORK WELL DONE. 


Y narrative, which now draws to its close, was 
never meant to be a formal history of military 
operations during the War of the Revolution— 
only a record of such interesting incidents as 

I witnessed. I shall therefore not usurp the pro- 
vince of the historian and relate minutely the events 
of the siege of Yorktown, but confine myself to one 
or two personal experiences of my own in connec- 
tion with it; after which, with a few additional 
words, my pen shall rest. 

It was a fine sight to see the steady advance, 
through the bright Autamn fields and forests, of 
the French and Americans—the former in their 
elegant uniforms, the latter in their nondescript and 
tattered dress, which many of them had worn for 

ears. On reaching the vicinity of Yorktown, the 

rench troops were disposed on the left, the 
Americans on the right; and on the sixth day of 
October, or, rather, on the night of that day, the first 
parallel was opened at the distance of six hundred 
yards from the English works. Three days after- 
wards it was finished under an incessant cannonade, 
and General Washington applied the match to the 
first gun which thundered in response from the 
American redoubts. 

On this morning I witnessed an incident worthy 
of the old Roman days. Riding with the Marquis 
Lafayette to the redoubt from which the American 
battery was firing, I observed the tall and distin- 
guished figure of General Thomas Nelson, Governor 
ef Virginia, superintending the cannonade. As we 
reached the spot, the officer in command of the ar- 
tillery approached him and said : 

- General, you live at Yorktown, and can tell me 
to what part of the town I had best direct my fire.” 

The general extended his arm, and pointed to a 
large and handsome house in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, overshadowed by tall trees. 

“«T think it probable that Lord Cornwallis has his 
quarters there, sir.”’ « 

The officer seemed to hesitate. 

«Tt is really a pity to demolish so fine an esta- 
blishment,”’ he said; ‘is it occupied by any citi- 
zen ?”’ 

“T sincerely trust not, sir.’’ 

«* Whose property is it?’’ 

“My own.” 

The officer seemed unwilling to open on the 
house, but Governor Nelson calmly insisted that it 
was his duty to do so, whereupon he yielded. 

For three or four days the cannonade continued 
almost without ceasing, and I particularly recall a 
magnificent spectacle which saluted the two armies. 
Night had fallen, but the French batteries on the 
left continued to fire red-hot balls at the English 
ships stationed in York River, between the town 
and Gloucester Point. All at once a tongue of 
flame soared up from mid-channel, increased in vo- 
lume, and lit up all around it. The Charon man- 
of-war had been set on fire—the fire caught the 
sails and rigging, and soared above the masthead ; 
and the ship resembled a huge torch held aloft by 
the hand of a giant from the stream. The sight 
was superb—the glare and thunder of the cannon 
seemed to salute it; and the description given of 
the scene by an eye-witness afterwards was 
scarcely onpagersted-— eae the picture thus pre- 
sented was full of ‘‘ magnificence and horror.” 

It was on the night of the fourteenth of October 
that the fate of Lord Cornwallis was decided. 

The secend parallel had been constructed within 
three hundred yards of the British works. In front 
were two redoubts near the river-shore, opposite 
our right wing, which General Washington deter- 
mined to assault at the point of the bayonet. Just 
as night came, rockets suddenly streamed aloft—it 
was the signal—and the columns of attack rushed 
forward. 

The Ameficans, commanded by Colonel Hamil- 
ton, of Washington's staff, assailed the right re- 
doubt, nearest the shore—I was with this column, 
which Lafayette direeted—and never have I seen 
more reckless courage than that displayed by Col- 
onel Hamilton, the young West Indian, afterwards 
the famous cabinet officer of Washington. Plung- 
ing, sword in hand, at the head of his men, through 
the abattis of felled trees, he was first at the 
enemy’s works—placed his foot upon a soldier’s 
shoulder and leaped on the redoubt—and ten 
minutes afterwards a storm of cheers indicated that 
the fortification had been carried. Nota shot was 


On the left the French column advanced more 
deliberately, were subjected to a heavy fire which 
inflicted great loss; but, led by the brave Baron 
Viomenil, the Auvergne regiment rushed over the 
works, drove away the enemy—and we knew from 
the joyous shouts which came to us through the 
darkness that the enemy on the left, as on the 
right, were driven to flight. 

As I afterwards knew, General Washington had 
been standing on the earthworks listening anx- 
iously, in company with the brave and trusty Gen- 
eral Knox. 

As the loud cheers rang through the darkness, 
announcing each other from the right and left, the 
face of Washington glowed, his eyes sparkled, and 
turning round to Knox, he said, in his deep voice: 

‘* The work is done !—and well done !” 





CHAPTER XVII.—ON THE SHORE. 


HE long and arduous work was indeed done, 

the struggle over—not the simple work of car- 

rying the redoubts, but the overthrow of the Eng- 
lish dominion in North America. 

Lord Cornwallis subsequently made a reckless 
assault on the American works, and undertook.a 
desperate project to escape, but both failed; and 
I shall add to my narrative only one additional in- 
cident involving the fate of a prominent personage 
of this history. 

On the night of the 16th of Octeber I was sound 
asleep at the headquarters of the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, in rear of the lines, when I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. I was conscious, first, as I awoke 
with a start, that a violent storm was raging—the 
rain falling in torrents, and the thunder roarin 
like a continuous discharge of cannon. Next, I 
was aware that the Marquis Lafayette was stand- 
ing beside me, wrapped in his cloak, his slender 
tigure clearly revealed by the light of the camp- 
fire which was protected from the storm by a 
slight awning. 

“The storm is terrible, mon cher Lieutenant 
Cary,” said the marquis; ‘‘ but you will do mea 
favor, will you not?” 

‘* Assuredly, general,’ I said; ‘‘the storm is 
nothing.” 

‘*T confess to you—you will laugh, perchance— 
but I feel I know not what of uneasiness. What is 
it that makes me think something goes on yonder?” 

‘* Where, general ?”’ 

“Towards the river. It is all my fancy, it may 
be; but I give you my parole@’hunneur, I woke up 
thinking that——”’ 

‘‘ That the enemy are going to attack ?”’ 

**T know not what; but I must know.” 

“ Very well, general, you shall know.”’ 

I buckled on my sword, ordered my horse, and, 
wrapping my cloak around me, mounted and 
set out to reconnoitre. My intentions were to pro- 
ceed to the redoubt nearest the river, on the right, 
descend then to the shore, and endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether any movements were taking place in 
the enemy’s works. . 

The night was terrible. The rain was falling in 
torrents, and from moment to moment the dark- 
ness was divided by vivid flashes of lightning fol- 
lowed by deafening peals of thunder. I held down my 
head to protect my face from the stinging gusts driv- 
ing the chill rain in my eyes ; and, trusting to a very 
sure-footed horse, galloped on through the black 
darkness, guided only by the flashes of lightning. 
More than once my horse stumbled over some un- 
seen obstacle and nearly fell; but he was an excel- 
lent animal, and did not fall, and I soon reached 
Wormley’s Creek, which lay in my path, and 
plunged in, the stream reaching to the saddle. 








Struggling up the opposite bank, I resumed the 
gallop; saw the captured redoubt rise like a 
shadow in the darkness; and was soon at the 
work, where, beside a glimmering camp-fire burn- 
ing in an excavation beneath the parapet, | saw 
the officer of the guard, crouching among his men, 
near a piece of artillery in its embrasure, lashed by 
the rain. 
In reply to my questions, the officer informed me 
that he had heard no movement whatever in the 
enemy’s lines, and did not believe that any human 
being could form the design of making an attack 
on so terrible a night. As he threw the cape of 
his overcoat completely over his head, however, 
after uttering these words, to protect himself from 
the furious rain, I came to the conclusion that the 
wish was father to the thought, and determined 
that I would not go back to Lafayette with a report 
based on so slender a foundation as the specula- 
tions of a sleepy subordinate. 
Having promptly come to this determination, I 
dismounted and requested the officer of the guard 
to direct one of his men to hold my horse until I re- 
turned. At this he raised his head and looked at 
me with evident astonishment, but gave the order, 
and I then went to the fire, drew out my watch, 
and protecting it from the rain, looked at the hour. 
It was ten minutes past four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—daylight was rg my 

Without losing further time, I forced my hat down 
firmly on my head, wrapped my cloak around nie 
more closely, and climbing through the embrasure, 
behind which the lightning revealed the grim muzzle 
of the cannons, leaped down on the other side into 
the ditch. I had no difficulty in climbing the 
opposite bank: and then obliquing to the right, in 
the direction of the river, I made my way across the 
front of the enemy’s works, designing to scale the 
bank where | could see and hear whether there 
was any stir in the British lines. 
In spite of the storm and the darkness, this recon- 
noissance, within pistol-shot of the enemy’s works, 
was dangerous—the lightning every moment threw 
a dazzling iumination on the bare plain. But no 
sentinel seemed to perceive me. I was not halted, 
and soon reached the bank of the river, whose 
waves struck with a long, mournful sound on the 
shore. 
lt was now near daylight, for I saw a long streak 
on the water in the east, and with the approach of 
dawn the storm began to decrease iu viene. 
Standing motionless on the bank, I looked up the 
river and listened. All at once I saw lights glimmer- 
ing on the surface of the York River between York- 
town and Gloucester Point, and a muffled sound 
resembling the uneasy trampling of horses in a boat 
came on the wind. | listened with ardent attention, 
completely at a loss to conceive what these sounds 
meant, when all at once the muffled noise was suc- 
ceeded by the neighing of frightened horses, loud 
orders, evidently from officers, and then by cries of 
terror and distress. 
Five minutes afterwards, and when my curiosity 
was aroused to the highest pitch, I saw several 
overturned boats float past, horses swimming with 
neighs of terror towards the shore—then corpses of 
British soldiers were dashed along by the waves 
towards me. 
All at once the truth flashed upon me—Lord 
Cornwallis was attempting to escape, and the storm 
had wrecked his barges. I ran along the bank to 
obtain a fuller view of this scene before hastening 
back to make my report. As I ran, a figure unlike 
those of the scarlet-clad soldiers came plunging 





through the waves, towards the shore, as thou 
to meet me. A single glance told me that the 











figure was that of a woman—and that it was a 
corpse the waves were dashing along. A moment 
afterwards the body was thrown violently on the 
beach within ten feet of me—a flash of lightning cut 
the night—and I recognized the body of the 
Baroness de Rudysdel. 

I ran to it and bent over the figure, which lay 
upon the left side, with the right arm thrown over 
the head, as though to ward offa blow. ThisarmI 
raised—it dropped. I placed my hand over her 
heart, She was dead. 

I ascertained afterwards that the unfortunate 
woman had resumed her occupation of secret 
agent at Lord Cornwallis’s quarters, accompanied 
the army to Yorktown, and on this night, when.the 
English general had attempted to escape to the 
north bank of the York River and thence to New 
York, had embarked with the troops— the boat 
containing her had been wrecked by the storm— 
and she had been swept away and drowned. 

Unworthy as I knew her to be, the poor woman, 
with her pale face and rigid figure, was a dolorous 
spectacle. Her beauty struck me more than ever 
before, and the sight of the beautiful hair, drenched 
in water, and resting in disordered masses on her 
shoulders, affected me strangely, For a moment I 
stood looking at her, almost forgetting my errand. 
Then I remembered that my duty made it neces- 
sary to hurry back and give my report. I bent 
down; laid the bent arm siraight at her side; 

lanced at the white face for the last time, and 
astened to the redoubt, where 1 mounted, and re- 
turned at full gallop to the quarters of Lafayette. 

What followed the desperate attempt of Lord 
Cornwallis is well known. The American cannon 
opened fire on his lines and the river at dawn—the 
wild project already defeated by the storm was 
abandoned—and the British commander, on the 
nineteenth of October, formally surrendered his 
entire force to General Washington, thereby vir- 
tually terminating the war. - 

It was plain that after a reverse so heavy, the 
struggle was ended, and Lord North, the British 
Premier, when he heard the intelligence. threw up 
his arms as though a bullet had pierced his breast, 
said an eye-witness, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, God! it is all over!” 





CHAPTER XVIII.—HOME. 


ITH the fall of Yorktown ended the part I 
took—a modest one, as the reader has seen— 
in the war of the American Revolution. There 
was little further use for troops; large numbers 
were granted leaves of absence—I was among 
them—and before I resumed my duties the prelimi- 
naries of peace were agreed upon, and I hung up 
my old sword, never, I hope, to take it down 
again, or that my children will be obliged to do so. 
I was married to Jean,Dinsmore in the Spring 
succeeding these events, and Will Winthrop was 
married to Nell Warrington at the same fime —the 
Reverend Mr. Fontaine officiating. Marcus never 
reappeared. I have intimated as distinctly as I 
could venture to do his subsequent caregr, for 
Iam conscious that most persons will be incredu- 
lous of his identity with Marshal Ney. On this point 
I can only add, in all sincerity, that if many dis- 
credit it, many firmly believe it. 
* * * - * * 


I have little to add to my old chronicle, which 
ends naturally with my return to the shades of 
private life at Hunsdon. My dear parents are 
dead, but Dinsmore and myself have grown se- 
renely old together. He visits me at Hunsdon, 
and I often go to Dungeonnesse, where, seated 
over our wine, we talk of old times. He never 
alludes to the poor creature whose dead body I 
saw washed ashore on that stormy morning at 
Yorktown, and had buried in a secluded graveyard 
an hundred yards from the spot. He has long for- 
given her the sin she committed against him; but 
he never utters her name, desiring plainly to ob- 
literate from his memory so painful a passage in 
his existence. 

* * = * * * 


As I write these lines in my old study at Huns- 
don, I feel a hand on my shoulder, and look up and 
see—Jean! From the greensward without comes 
the merry laughter of children. The sun is shining; 
the birds are singing—could there be a better 
framework for an old man’s idle recollections ? 


THE END. 








CENTENNIAL CURIOSITIES. 

THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT—INDIAN AN- 
TIQUITIES — GRAND CONCERT IN THE 
Matn BUILDING. 


NE of the most numerously visited buildings in 
the Exhibition Grounds at Philadelphia is the 
structure in which the United States makes her 
varied and interesting Governmental exhibits. Oc- 
cupying a large space here are the specimens from 
the National Museum in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, and one of the most frequented 
sections of this exhibit is the department devoted 
to American curiosities and antiquities, on the 
southwest side of the building. Our special artist 
has selected for the illustration on page 249 one of 
the most conspicuous features among these an- 


tiquities, in the picturing of the “totem posts” of 


the Northwest Coast Indians, or those people in- 
habiting the Pacific coast lying between Oregon 
and Alaska. To the uninformed, these ‘totem 
posts ”’ look like rude idols of wood, reared in front 
of, and towering far above, the houses of the 
natives, but in reality they are nothing but a sort 
of illustrated pedigree or family tree, or more 
shortly, ‘‘name”’ posts. The Indian, when he 
takes a name for himself from some real or sup- 
posed feature in his character, such as ‘‘ The 
Dove,” ‘‘ The Shark,” etc., is. accustomed to 
tattoo the rude figure of the animal suggested by 
his name upon his arm or breast. The Northwest 


Coast Indians still further illustrate their names 


and family history by erecting in front of their 


houses tall posts of cedar, cut into combinations 


of human and animal forms. These posts are 


called ‘‘ totem posts,’’ and two of them are shown 
The one immedi- 
ately in the foreground of the picture is that 


accurately in our illustration. 


of a human figure, and is but one step in one 


of the family pedigrees. The other, and taller of 


the two (to the left in the illustration) , gives to the 


skilled ethnologist the outlines of the family tree of 
The top punports to show a bear's 


“The Bear.” 
head and front paws. In his arms he holds a frog 
(probably his son). 
baby, while the lowest of all is ‘ the old woman,”’ 
holding in her hand a cray-fish. These posts are 
not worshiped, though they are supposed to have 
a slight connection with the superstitions of the 


w 


The next figure holds a 





eople in having a protecting influence over the 
inhabitants of the house. The Makah Indians, to 
whom these ‘‘totem posts’ belong, are chiefly 
engaged in fishing, and hence the frequency of 
“fish? names among them. They are also striking 
on account of their fondness for carving in cedar, 
and they have become of late years quite an in- 
teresting study to ethnologists because of the 
likeness in their habits and imitative propensities 
to the Japanese and Chinese, several of whose 
junks have been wrecked on that coast since they 
were known to Americans. The well-known flat- 
head Indians are a tribe on this coast. 

These specimens are sent by J. G. Swan, a law- 
te in Port Townsend, Washington Territory, who 
has given some attention to these curiosities. The 
Indian exhibit is that of Dr. Rau, and is in charge 
of a most intelligent assistant, Mr. F. H. Custing. 


CENTRAL TRANSEPT OF THE MAIN BUILDING. 


In the centre of the Main Building of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, the roof, for an area 184 feet 
square, is raised above the surrounding portion, 
thereby giving a prominent central figure to the 
gigantic structure. Marking cach of the four corners 
of this elevated section, which is 70 feet above the 
floor, is a tower 48 feet square at the base and 
rising to the height of 120 feet. These towers 
afford ventilation, in addition to their being striking 
architectural ornaments. But their principal use 
is that of giving visitors an opportunity to enjoy 
from their summits a bird’s-eye view of the Exhibi- 
tion Grounds and of all the surrounding country 
embraced within a radius of thirty miles. The 
ascent is made by means of spiral iron staircases, 
having landings at each of the several promenades 
extending around the interior of the towers. These 
elevated walks are continually thronged with per- 
sons gazing with wonderment down upon over 
twenty-one acres covered with the choicest riches 
of thirty-five different countries. The illustration 
represents the scene which presents itself on look- 
ing southwest and down from the second landing- 
place in the northeastern tower, sixty feet above 
the floor. The nave and main transept of the build- 
ing intersect at a point equally distant from each 
of the four towers, and as each of these grand 
avenues is 120 feet in width, there is here a very 
large openarea. The corners formed by the inter- 
section are in each instance removed by means of 
an arc with the concave side facing the centre of the 
area. These four ares form the fronts of the four 
posts of honor in the building, which are occu- 
pied as follows: Northeastern, France; north- 
western, Great Britain and Ireland ; southeastern, 
United States; and southwestern, Germany. In 
the centre of the open area is a raised circu- 
lar platform four feet in height and_ thirty- 
five feet in diameter, designed for a music-stand, 
and until lately occupied every day at noon 
and in the evening by Gilmore’s Band of sixty- 
eight performers. Owing to the immense crowds 
that were wont to assemble about this spot— 
obstructing all the avenues in the vicinity and 
interfering seriously with the interests of ex- 
hibitors—to enjoy the famous Jubilee-man’s mas- 
terly renditions, it was found necessary to provide 
quarters for Mr. Gilmore in the cool depths of Lans- 
downe Ravine, where, every day, at the same 
hours as formerly, he swings his baton for the bene- 
fit of the thousands seated in the shade around in 
the amphitheatre of hills. In wet weather, how- 
ever, the original location is occupied. In the rear 
of the music-stand, in the illustration, may be seen 
the showcase of the German exhibitor of fancy 
pottery and earthen statuary. At the foot of the 
tower, in which the spectator is supposed to be 
stationed, is the post of honor of the French sec- 
tion, occupied by an exhibitor of silks. Uncle Sam 
has awarded the head of the class to Tiffany & 
Co., New York city, and the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, New England. 








GATHERING OF THE POLITICAL CLANS 
AT CINCINNATL. 
AN EVENING CAUCUS OF THE Bristow CLUB. 


ELEGATES to the National Republican Conven- 
tion to be held at Cincinnati on the 14th 
began pouring into the city from a week to ten days 
before the opening day. As they arrived the friends 
of the many aspirants formed distinct organizations, 
and selected a general headquarters for each clan. 
The Bristow Club was the first of these partisan 
bodies to get to work on the field where the struggle 
for the great political prize will take place. Its 
members secured Pike’s Opera House for the 
rendezvous of all Bristow Clubs and delegates that 
may go to the city during the session of the Con- 
vention. They entered upon the excitement of a 
Presidential campaign on Thursday evening, June 
8th, by- holding a caucus in Room No.3 of that 
well-known building, and upon succeeding even- 
ings meetings were held to perfect arrangements 
necessary for the success oftheir favorite candidate. 





The Moon a Dead World. 


—_— the illusions swept away by modern 
science was the pleasant fancy that the moon 
was a habitable globe like the earth, its surface di- 
versified with seas, lakes, continents, and islands, 
and varied forms of vegetation. Theologians and 
savans gravely discussed the probabilities of its 
being inhabited by a race of sentient beings, with 
forms and faculties like our own, and even pro- 
pounded schemes for opening communication with 
them, in case they existed. One of these was to 
construct on the broad highlands of Asia a series of 
geometrical figures on a scale so gigantic as to be 
visible from our planetary neighbor, on the suppo- 
sition that the moon people would recognize the 
object, and immediately construct similar figures 
in reply, extravagant and absurd as it may appear, 
but the discussion was kept up at intervals, until 
it was discovered that if there were people in the 
moon they must be able to live without breathing, 
or eating or drinking. Then it ceased. There can 
be no life without air. Beautiful to the eye of a 
distant observer, the moon is a sepulchural orb—a 
world of death and silence. No vegetation clothes 
its vast plains of stony desolation, traversed by 
monstrous crevices, broken by enormous peaks 
that rise like pigantic tombstones into space; no 
lovely forms of cloud float in the blackness of its 
sky. The daytime is only night lighted by a ray- 
less sun. There is no rosy dawn in the morning, 
no twilight in the evening. The nights are pitch- 
dark. In the daytime the solar beams are lost 
against the jagged ridges, the sharp points of the 
rocks, of the steep sides of profound abysses; and 
the eye sees only grotesque 4 3¢ relieved against 
fantastic shadows black as ink, with none of that 
pleasant gradation and diffusion of light, none of 
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the subtle blending of light and shadow, which 
makes the charm of-a terrestrial landscape. There 
is no color, nothing but dead white and black. The 
rocks reflect passively the light of the sun; the 
craters and abysses remain wrapped in shade ; fan- 
tastic peaks rise like phantoms in their glacial 
cemetery ; the.stars appear like spots in the black- 
ness of space. The moon is a dead world; she has 
no atmosphere. 








An Analysis of Oaths. 


MM\HE oath, for purposes of classification, may be 

best defined as an asseveration made under 
superhuman penalty, such penalty being (as in the 
ordeal) either magical or religious in its nature, or 
both combined. Here, then, we distinguish the 
oath from the mere declaration, or promise, or 
covenant, however formal. Where, then, does the 
difference lie between the two? It is to be found 
in the incurring of supernatural penalty. There 
would be no difficulty at all in clearing up the 
question, were it not that theologians have set 
up a distinction between oaths of imprecation 
and oaths of witness. Such subleties, however, 
looked at from a practical point of view, are seen 
to be casuistic cobwebs which a touch of the rough 
broom of common sense will sweep away. The 
practical question is this: Does the swearer mean 
that by going through the ceremony he brings on 
himself, if he breaks faith, some special magic harm 
or Divine displeasure and punishment? If so, the 
oath is practically imprecatory; if not, is futile, 
wanting the very sanction which gives it legal 
value. It does not matter whether the imprecation 
is stated or only implied. When a Bedouin picks 
up a straw, and swears by Him who made it grow 
and wither, there is no need to accompany this 
with a homily on the fate of the perjured. This 
reticence is so usual in the world, that as often as 
not we have to go outside the actual formula and 
ceremony to learn what their full intention is. Let 
us now examine some typical forms of oath. The 
rude natives of New Guinea swear by the sun, or 
by a certain mountain, or by a weapon, that the 
sun may burn them, or the mountain crush them, 
or the weapon wound them, if they lie. ‘The even 
ruder savages of the Brazilian forests, to confirm 
their words, raise the hand over the head, or thrust 
it into their hair, or they will touch the point of 
their weapons. These two accounts of savage 
ceremony introduce us to customs well-known to 
nations of higher culture. The raising of the hand 
towards the sky seems to mean here what it does 
elsewhere. It is in gesture calling on the Heaven- 
God to smite the perjurer with his thunderbolt. 
The touching of the head, again, carries its mean- 
ing among these Brazilians, almost as plainly as in 
Africa, where we find men swearing by their heads 
or their limbs, in the belief that they would wither 
if forsworn; or, as when among the Old Prussians 
a man would lay his right hand on his own neck, 
and his left on the holy oak, saying : ‘‘ May Perkun 
(the thunder-god) destroy me!’’ As to swearing 
by weapons, another graphic instance of its origi- 
nal meaning comes from Aracan, where the witness 
swearing to speak the truth takes in his hand a 
musket, a sword, a spear, a tiger’s tusk, a crocdile’s 
tooth, and a thunderbolt (that is, of course, a stone 
celt). The oath by the weapon not only lasted on 
through classic ages, but remained so common in 
Christendom, that it was expressly forbidden by a 
synod; even in the seventeenth century, to swear 
on the sword (like Hamlet’s friends in the ghost 
scene) was still a legal oath in Holstein. As for 
the holding up the hand to invoke the personal 
divine sky, the successor of this primitive gesture 
remains to this day among the chief acts in the 
solemn oaths of European nations. 


Manufacture of Isinglass. 


ONE of the most notable industries of Russia de- 
pends upon the sturgeon, the swimming bladder 
of which is manufactured into isinglass. The 
bladder is first placed in water, and left there for 
some days, with frequent changes of the water, and 
removal of all fatty and bloody particles—the 
warmer the water the more rapid the accomplish- 
ment of the operation. The bladders on being 
finally removed are cut longitudinally into sheets, 
which are exposed to the sun and air, being laid 
out to dry, with the outer face turned down, upon 
boards of linden or bass wood. The inner face is 
pure isinglass, which, when well dried can with care 
be removed from the external lamelle. The finer 
sheets thus obtained are placed between cloths to 
keep them from flies, and are then subjected toa 
heavy pressure, so as to flatten them out and ren- 
der them uniform, and after this they are assorted 
and tied in packets. The packe‘s composed of the 
isinglass of the large sturgeon usually contain 
from ten to fifteen sheets, and weigh a pound and 
a quarter; and those of others contain twenty-five 
sheets, weighing a pound. Eighty of these pack- 
ages are usually sewed up in a cloth bag, or in- 
closed in sheet-lead. 


Yankee Doodle. 


AFTER the Ministers Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain and the United States had nearly concluded 
their pacific labors at Ghent, the burghers of that 
quaint old Dutch city determined to give an enter- 
tainment in their honor, and desired to have the 
national airs of the two treaty-making powers. per- 
formed as a part of the programme. So the musi- 
cal directors were directed to call upon the American 
Ministers and obtain the music of the national air 
of the United States. ; 

A consultation ensued, at which Bayard and Gal- 
latin favored “‘ Hail Columbia,’’ while Clay, Russell 
and Adams were decidedly in favor of ‘“‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’’ 

The musical director asked if any of the gentle- 
men had the music, and receiving a negative re- 
ply, suggested that perhaps one of them could sing 
or whistle the air. 

“TI can’t,”’ said Mr. Clay; “I never whistled 
or sung a tune in my life—perhaps Mr. Bayard 
can?”’ 

‘‘Neither can I,’”’ replied Mr, Bayard; “‘ perhaps 
Mr. Russell can?”’ 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Adams in turn 
confessed their lack of musical ability. 

*T have it!’’ exclaimed Mr Clay, and ringing the 
bell he summoned his colored body-sevant. 

*« John,” said Mr. Clay, ‘‘ whistle ‘Yankee Doo- 
dle’ for this gentleman.”’ 

John did so, the «hie? musician noted down the 
air, and at the entertainment the Ghent Burghers’ 
Band played the naticual air of the United States 
with variations. 





Military Executions in Austria. 
IN a manual of instruction for non-commissioned 
officers and men, recently published at Vienna, 
many quaint and curious details are given of the 





procedure to be observed in the Royal and Im- 
perial Austro-Hungarian Army in carrying out a 
sentence of death. In the earller paragraphs it is 
laid down that the execution is to take place on the 
morning of the second day after the prisoner has 
been informed that‘Judgment has been pronounced 
against him. Should, however, circumstances ren- 
der it inconvenient to accord this term of grace to 
the condemned man, an officer commanding a 
force in the fleld in the presence of the enemy is 
empowered to shorten the prescribed respite: but, 
in any case, the prisoner is to be allowed at least 
three hours to prepare to meet his end. When the 
morning fixed for the execution arrives, two lieu- 
tenants are to repair on horseback to the authority 
in whom the right to remit the sentence may be 
vested, and, without formal introduction, are tosup- 
plicate him for pardon for the condemned man. 
Should their request be granted, they are forthwith 
to ride at full gallop to the officer commanding the 
execution party, and stay his hand. Should, how- 
ever, the pardon be accompanied with'an intima- 
tion that it is not to be divulged until the last 
moment, they are to wait until the men of the fir- 
ing party are making ready their arms before they 
proclaim the message with which they are charged. 
The punishment parade is to be commanded by a 
major, or, failing an officer of that rank, by the 
senior captain available. The guard is to consist 
of two companies; the immediate escort of a ser- 
geant, a corporal and twenty-four privates. As the 
time appointed for the execution draws near, this 
escort will proceed to the place where the prisoner 
is detained. It will there be formed into a hollow 
square, six men on each face. The condemned 
man, accompanied by a priest, will be led into the 
middle of it, and the escort will then move off in 
slow time to the place of execution. On its way 
thither it will not pay any compliments. In the 
meantime, the remainder of the guard will have 
been also formed into a hollow square, half a com- 
pany being drawn up on each face. When the es- 
cort has arrived within the square thus formed, the 
sentence of the court by which the prisoner is con- 
demned will be read aloud to him. He will then 
be required to kneel, and his eyes will be bandaged 
by a man whom he has the right of selecting from 
among his comrades. While this is being done the 
firing party, consisting of eight men, will load their 
rifles behind the rear fence of the square, under the 
supervision of an officer. When all is ready the 
officer commanding the parade will signal them with 
his sword. The rear face of the square will open 
and admit the firing party, which will advance as 
close as it can to the kneeling man without touch- 
ing him. As the major lifts his sword they will 
make ready as silently as possible. Four men will 
take aim, two pointing at the head, the other two 
at the breast, and on the order ** Fire!’’ which will 
be given with as little delay as possible, they will 
discharge their pieces. The other four men will re- 
main ready to give the coup-de-grace should the 
bullets of the others have failed to do their work. 
The chaplain will then address an earnest exhorta- 
tion to the whole parade, and afterwards offer up a 
short prayer for the departed, during which all will 
kneel. The parade will then be dismissed, a cor- 
poral’s guard being placed over the corpse until 
sunset, when it will be buried by a working party 
of privates. 


—— 


A Spider Catches a Mouse. 

THE New Orleans papers tell a wonderful story 
of a little spider which captured and carried off a 
mouse. The astonishing little insect, the Picayune 
says, is of the black species, and very small, a fact 
that renders the feat which it now performs. the 
more marvelous. The mouse was accustomed, when 
on a predatory excursion, to emerge from a hole 
under the bench where the spider dwells, and pass 
into the earpenter-shop, where the bench stands. 
The enterprising spider, which had, no doubt, 
watched for a long time the movements, laid a trap 
for the unsuspecting young mouse, and Monday 
morning, when it started out on its daily rounds, 
the little spider, who was on the lookout, tightened 
the thread which she had prepared for her victim, 
whose hind legs had been entangled in them as it 
passed out of the hole, and soon secured it. Im- 
mediately after the legs had been caught, the spi- 
der fastened another thread to the mouse’s tail, 
and after several hours’ constant work, succeeded 
in raising her prey’s hind-quarters, and continued 
so doing till the tip of the mouse’s nose only 
touched the floor. Having thus rendered it help- 
less, the little spider industriously set to work 
multiplying its fastenings. After a few more hours’ 
labor the mouse was raised one inch from the floor, 
the spider working as if with a pulley. In its ter- 
rible contortions to release itself, the mouse man- 
aged to sever the fastenings around its hind legs, 
but so strong were the threads which suspended it 
in the air, and so securely were they attached to its 
tail, that all efforts to break them proved fruitless, 
Mr. Gross, taking great interest in the proceedings, 
left the spider undisturbed, and during almost the 
whole of Monday night, with several friends, 
watched its workings attentively. The little insect, 
after taking her position on her victim’s tail, com- 
menced manipulating the threads and working. 
Gradually could the astonished witnesses of this 
wonderful feat see the mouse creep up, and the 
threads, descending from their fastenings under the 
corner of the bench to the mouse’s tail increased in 
number, and during the twenty-four hours ending 
yesterday evening the threads had so increased 
that it became impossible to count them, and the 
mouse, which was still alive, though quite weak- 
ened, had been raised from one to three and a half 
inches from the floor. The spider, during the 
whole time of its work, sat on the mouse’s tail, 
only leaving its position at long intervals, when he 
would cautiously creep down the tail to its roots, 
and there feed upon the blood of the mouse. Then, 
resuming its position on the end of the tail, it 
would again begin its work. This unheard-of cap- 
ture of a mouse by so small an insect, and its in- 
genious manner of elevating it, has excited the 
wonder and admiration of thousands of visitors, 
among whom may be mentioned several scientific 
men and physicians, who assembled in large 
crowds at Mr. Gross’s carpenter-shop to witness the 
progress of the gigantic task which the little spider 
has undertaken, and is successfully bringing to an 
issue. Mr. Gross will leave them undisturbed and 
carefully watch the result, as every one is anxious 
to see what the spider will do with its captive after 
it dies, and how far it will elevate it. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Return of the Prince of Wales to 
England. 


Having carefully followed the Prince of Wales through 
his famous tour to India and brought him safely through 
Spain and Portugal on his return, we illustrate in this 
number some of the scenes which attended his arrival in 
England. On Thursday, May 11th, the Serapis entered 
Yarmouth Bay, where the Princess of Wales and her 
children, on board the Enchantress, met the returning 
vessel, and after a brief interview with the Prince, accom- 
panied him on board the Serapis. The wharf at Ports- 
mouth was soon reached, and at about 3: 30 P.m., amida 
roaring of cannon, intermingled with martial music and 
the cheers of the bystanders, the Prince.of Wales, lead- 
ing the Princess, with their children about them, led the 
way down the gangway from the Serapis, as shown in 
the cut. The Prince wore a plain morning-dress, witha 
flower in his button-hole, and looked in excellent health. 
The Princess was dressed in a costume of drab cashmere, 
profusely braided with gold. Entering a carriage, the 
royal couple passed through the Dockyard Gate to the 








Sandport Railway Station, escorted by prominent naval 
and civil officers. The entire route of about two miles 
was crowded with enthusiastic spectators. 


Turkish Troops Starting for Bulgaria. 


The insurrection of the provinces of Turkey has 
assumed recently such complicated proportions as to 
threaten the peace of all Europe. Our illustration repre- 
sents a supply-traim, loaded with cannon, horses and 
soldiers, under the command of Colonel-Richard Bey, 
leaving Constantinople for Tabar Bazardjik, near the in- 
surrectionary provinces. The supplies were forwarded 
in March, and reached Roumelia in thirty-six hours. The 
picture shows the train leaving the station of Sirkidge- 
Yskilessi, in Constantinople. In the background is seen 
the famous Suleiman Mosque. 


The Scene of the Salonica Massacre. 


We have already given the full particulars of the 
atrocious murder of the French and German Consuls in 
Salonica by a fanatical mob of Turks on the 6th of May. 
We give this week a picture of the scene of the massacre, 
the Mosque Saatli-Djami. This edifice is also known by 
the several designations of the Clock Mosque, the Mosque 
of Sophia- Djami Kutchuk, and also the Little Saint 
Sophia, in imitation of the great mosque of that name 
in Constantinople. Previous to the Ottoman conquest 
this edifice, like the most of the similar buildings in 
Salonica, was consecrated to the Christian worship, but 
now it is the principal mosque or djami of the Turks. It 
was there, in the immediate vicinity of the little Turkish 
cemetery and of the conak—the Governor’s residence-— 
which adjoin the Mosque, that the two Consuls were 
killed. 

Scenes in Samoa, in the South Pacific. 


We present this week two sketches of Samoa, the 
chief of the Navigator Islands, in the South Pacific 
Ocean; one showing a portion of the town, or village, of 
Apia, where ex-Premier Steinberger formerly held forth ; 
the other, the Council House where the native chiefs 
meet to deliberate. Behind the houses the thick tro- 
pical vegetation affords, excellent cover for the natives, 
not easily passable by whites. The native huts are 
neatly constructed, and are closed in by mats which can 
be drawn up on the weather-side to allow the cool sea- 
breeze to play within them. The islands are governed 
by various chiefs, which will account for the summary 
deposition of the King on March 13th, his authority not 
being generally acknowledged. The town of Apia is 
straggling, the foreign consulates and stores being inter- 
spersed with the native huts. Three or four Hamburg 
vessels are generally lying in the roadstead. There are 
several missionaries on the islands, and a large Roman 
Catholic church «nd school. 


Launch of an Italian Ironclad. 


On May 8th a very powerful ship-of-war, the Duilio, 
was launched at Castellamare, in the Bay of Naples. The 
Duilio takes her name from Caius Duilius, who was ap- 
pointed Roman Consul 260 years before the birth of 
Christ. This was during the first Punic War, when the 
Carthaginians, by their naval superiority, rendered use- 
less all the victories of their enemies in Sicily. Then it 
was that Duilius, by his energy and foresight, con- 
structed a fleet, and in the waters of Meclazzo won the 
first naval victory which the Romans ever achieved. 
Hence his name has been given to this immense vessel, 
which has been constructed for the Italian Royal Navy. 
King Victor Emmanuel and a large party attended the 
launch, which was effected without mishap. The Prin- 
cess Margherita bestowed the name. The Italians may 
congratulate themselves on the successful birth of, per- 
haps, the largest vessel-of-war in the world. In this 
ship the turrets are not amidships, but on different sides, 
one rather in advance of the other—a construction, it is 
said; which will admit of their shots being fired simul- 
taneously in parallel lines, 








THE BYWAYS OF LIFE. 


AT Hyannis, Mass., on Sunday, June 4th, during 
a severe thunder-storm, a horse, frightened by an 
unusually vivid flash of lightning, dashed violently 
against the side of a church and so scared the wor- 
shipers (who fancied that the building had been 
struck by lightning) that the preacher had to dis- 
miss them. 

A CASE of rather sharp work is said to have 
been practiced on a farmer at Niagara Falls who 
raises tobacco. Two men, who afterwards proved 
to be revenue Officers, called and talked as if they 
wanted to buy hisstock. Selecting several samples, 
they offered to pay for them; but 6n his steadfastly 
refusing to accept it, on the ground that he always 
gave away samples, they left forty cents on a box 
and went away. The farmer now finds himself 
prosecuted for selling tobacco at retail without pay- 
ing the revenue tax thereon. 

AN extraordinary incident of a coal-oil accident is 
reported at Newport, Ky. A young lady dropped a 
lamp, which exploded and burned her badly. The 
account says: ‘After Miss Jones’s injuries thad 
been dressed in oil and cotton, and most of the per. 
sons had left, Mr. Ben Britton picked up what he 
supposed were her gloves. As they were very stiff, 
they were examined, and found to be the skin of 
her hands and wrists with the nails, which she had 
rubbed off in her frantic attempts to quench the 
flame.’’ 

A RUSSIAN count with an unpronounceable name 
has brought himself into notice in Europe by losing 
800,000 francs in two days at Monaco. When the last 
piece of his fortune was gone the count lamented 
that he had nothing left with which to buy his 
supper. The proprietor of the gambling-house 
showed his generosity and magnanimity by push- 
ing over to him five hundred francs. The count 
took it and invited all his companions at roulette to 
a fine supper. When this was over he took a 
carriage to go to Mantou. Arriving at the destina- 
tion the coachman found that his passenger had dis- 
appeared. The next day the count’s body was found 
at the foot of a high precipice on the road. He had 
opened the door of the carriage as it was passing a 
lofty cliff and sprung out. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING JUNE 12, 1876. 


Mile. Aimée appeared at Booth’s Theatre in ‘‘ La Vie Pa- 
risienne.”? M. Jacques Offenbach conducted the orchestra. 
... Mr. P. S. Gilmore, with his famous band, returned 
to Gilmore’s Garden Saturday evening, June 10th... . 
Owing to the illness of the prima donna, the Corbett 
English opera troupe did not continue their perform- 
ances at the Academy last week. . . . An Irish drama, 
entitled ‘‘ Kerry Gow,” writtea by Mr. Fred Marsden, 
was produced at the Park Theatre, Monday, June 12th. 
Mr. Joseph Murphy d the leading part... . 
«« Pique’? has been reconstructed at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. . . . The “ Mighty Dollar” is still continued 
at Wallack’s. ... On Monday, June 12th, the Vokes 
Family came to the Union Square Theatre. . . . The Lie- 
derkranz Singing Society held their first Summer nights’ 
festival of the season at Terrace Garden, on Saturday, 
June 10th. Dancing began at midnight, when the 
scene in the pretty theatre and the brightly illuminated 








garden was exceedingly enjoyable, 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Tue Egyptian Department is suggestive of 
lotos-eating and dreams. 


—Visirors can jump into the open cars and 
make a tour of the world in twenty-three minutes 


—An enthusiastic French engineer has chris- 
tened the Corliss engine “the beautiful, harmonious 
giant.”’ 


—Tue “ Dying Lioness,’’ a beautiful work of 
art in bronze, has been placed in the east end of Memo. 
rial Hall, 


—Last week, the average daily admissions at 
the gates were about 35,000, of which about two-thirds 
were cash. 


—Tue fog-horn dubbed the Siren speaks so 
as to be heard for sixty miles, but in any other than 
seductive tones. 

—TueE New Jersey Pavilion is gorgeous in red 
tiles, looking about as inviting under a Summer sun as 
her own desert of silvery sand. 


—In the terra-cotta exhibits of the United States 
is shown great poverty of invention and the great need of 
an art education among our artisans. 


—TueE building erected for ice-water is thirteen- 
sided, and on each side is the coat-of-arms of the thirteen 
original States. The two tanks contain 250 gallons each. 


—Miss Emma Auuison, a Canadian by birth, is 
the engineer at the Women’s Department. She is very 
attractive in appearance, and dresses with faultless taste 
and neatness, 


—Tuer brave American citizens and the braver 
American citizenesses resent the prying of the officers 
into the ‘*true inwardness ”’ of their bundles on coming 
out of the buildings. 


—Tue Tunisian coffee-house has among its 
unique attractions an Arab orchestra, composed of 
three women and two men, who play Moorish music on 
Moorish instruments. 


—Awn irate Teuton from New York says it is 
true that the price of beer has not advanced, but the 
glasses are smaller, have false bottoms, and the waiter 
gave him one-third beer and two-thirds froth. 


—Degcoration Day being a legal holiday, the 
Exhibition was crowded with working-people. Agricul 
tural and Machinery Halls were the centres of attraction 
The art collection was honored with but a passing glance. 


—Tue exhibits by the ladies of the Cincinnati 
School of Design, consisting of carved wood, drawings, 
paintings on china, porcelain, tile and slate, are ambi 
tious in conception, artistic in design, and beautifully 
executed, 


—Pvrits of the Boston High School, Lowell 
Art School, and Massachusetts Normal School, have 
contributed to the Women’s Department engravings, 
etchings and shaded drawings from casts. All highly 
artistic in finish. 


—Tue crowded condition of the building during 
the performance of Gilmore’s Band has driven him to the 
Lansdowne Ravine. A charming spot for open air con- 
certs, where the birds and the trees and the blossoms 
hold high carnival. 


—Tue jurors of awards on machinery find the 
progress of their labors retarded by the absence of ex- 
hibitors. The latter, not fearing the carrying off of 
their engines and boilers in coat-pockets, have been 
leaving their sections to take care of themselves. 


—Atma-Tapema’s pictures in the British De- 
partment are learned studies of costumes, architecture 
and furniture. He is a Netherlander by birth, and re- 
ceived his art-training at Antwerp. His pictures are, how- 
ever, more suggestive of French than Dutch schools, 


—Anmone the excellently executed specimens of 
drawings from the Women’s Art School of the Cooper 
Union is a free-hand drawing enlarged four times from 
the original copy. It represents a pilaster in the Villa 
de Medici, and the lines are as fine, clear and true as an 
engraving. 

—Tue Executive Committee of the Commission 
recommends that on the Fourth of July the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, the oration, and the 
poem, be delivered at Independence Square, irom the 
spot, as near as practicable, where the Declaration was 
first read to the people. 


—Tux colored citizens’ contribution to the Cen- 
tennial, in shape of a monument, is now finished in 
Italy, and will be in Philadelphia ready for unvailing on 
the 4th of July. Its chief ornament is a bust of the late 
Richard Allen, who preached many years at the Bethel 
Church, Sixth Street, below Pine. 


—Tue large attendance of visitors in Philadel- 
phia from all parts of the Union has created a great de- 
mand for guide-books describing the most notable 
features of the Quaker City. The “ official’? work of 
this kind is that of Porter & Coates, which has the cer- 
tificate of Mayor Stokley to its accuracy. It is profusely 
illustrated, and contains comprehensive maps sufficient 
for every possible practical purpose. It was prepared by 
Mr. Westcott, who has written a valuable history of 
Philadelphia. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 


FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, June 5th.—SenateE—Debate on the Con- 
current resolution providing a common unit of 
money and accounts between Great Britain and 
America....Progress made with the Appropriation 
Bills....Changes made in the organization of the 
Internal Revenue Service. Hovusr—Mr. Blaine read 
the letters obtained from Mulligan, and explained 
them....A Bill to repeal the Resumption Act of 
1875 ruled out of order: the decision was appealed 
from, but failed of passage. 


Turspay, June 6th.—SenaTE—Petition of General 
Beauregard, of. Louisiana, for the removal of his 
political disabilities referred to Judiciary Committee. 
...-Resolution adopted to begin taking testimony in 
the Belknap trial on July 6th. Hocose—Indian Trans- 
fer Bill passed. 


Wepnespay, June 7th.—Senate—Legislative Ap- 
propriation Bill passed....Fortification Appropria- 
tion Bill passed. Hovss—Seal- fishing privilege 
confirmed to the Alaska Commercial Company... . 
Geneva Award Bill discussed. 


Tnurspay, June 8th. —Senare—The Silver Bill 
discussed, Mr. Morrill opposing it in a, long speech. 
Hovsre—Long discussion on personal questions be- 
tween Messrs. Tarbox, of Massachusetts, Blaine and 
Frye, of Maine, and other members. ...The evening 
session was announced to be devoted to the Geneva 
Award Bill, but only two members attended, and 
nothing was done. 


Fripay, June 9th.—Senate—The Post Office Bill 
passed, after extensive amendments. Hovsg—The 
session consumed in an exciting dispute between 
Mr. Blaine and several of the Democratic members. 


Sarurpay, June 10th.—Senate.—No quorum pre- 
sent. Hovss—Two Silver Bills passed—one to allow 
$10,000,000 of coin to be issued for legal tenders, the 
other authorizing $15,000,000 to be paid out for pub- 
lic disbursements, and making the trade dollar ng 
longer a legal tender. 
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ANSWERED PRAYERS. 


ILY-. BUD, rose- bud, down in the dale, 
Watching and wishing for rain; 
Little blae violet, deep in the vale, 
Waiting and longing in vain; 
Little green leaflets that hang on the tree, 
And Blossoms that brighten the bowers, 
Little green grasses on hiliside and lea, 
Praying and sighing for showers, 


When shall the clouds yield the. burdeii tliey bear 
To the grass and the flowerS ahd the trees? 

Clouds that so languidly hang in the air, 
Floating about in the breeze. 

But see! how the lightning illumes the land, 
The crash of the thunder I hear; 

And surely I felt a cool drop on my hand— 
I know that the shower must be near. 


+ * * . 


Lily-bud, rose-bud, down in the dale, 
Open their petals aglow: 
Little blue violet, deep in the vale, 
Smiles at the clouds as they go; 
Little green leaflets that drooped on the trees, 
Flutter with joy and delight; 
Little green grasses on hillside and lea, 
Give thanks for the shower to-night. 


Erra W. PIERCE, 


AvuTHoR oF “Tae Srory oF A Birtu,” ‘‘ THe TANKARD 
oF BENEDIERE,” ‘‘THE BIRTHMARK,” Etc. 


HAPTER X.—MISS NUGENT. 
TEPHEN NORTII walked away from the 
S 


brown cottage with a very grave face. 
“ Surely,’’ he said to himself, “ I have no 
right to stand in the way of her happiness, 
By what a strange chain of events have I become 
mixed up with this Hazelwood race! And the 
end is not yet. As sure as fate Guy Hazelwood 
will come to this place; as sure as fate he will 
Juve Dolly—it cannot be otherwise.” 

With ‘this bitter thought in mind, Doctor 
Stephen turned up a broad walk, and entered a 
cream-colored villa—a charming retreat, with a 
smooth croquet-ground in front, and long French 
windows open to the ocean-breeze. Hardly had 
he crossed the threshold when a crutch tapped 
along the parquet-floor of the hall, and a figure in 
white muslin, with brown ribbons and fair crimped 
hair flying together, limped forward to meet him. 

« All alone, Cuckoo ?” cried the doctor, stooping 
to kiss the small, pale face which she put up to 
him, “ and waiting for me ?” 

“ No, not alone,” said Cuckoo. ‘ Miss Nugent 
and her chaperon are come from the hotel to drink 
tea with us. Put down your head, Stephen. I 
wish you were not so tall. I think I have found 
out what ails Miss Nugent, poor thing !” 

“ Indeed !” muttered the doctor; * that is more 
than your brother can say. What is your diag- 
nosis of the case ?” 

She made a little moue. 

“Don’t perplex me with big words, Stephen. 
I am awfully afraid your patient is—in love !” 

He burst out laughing, but checked himself 
quickly. ; 

“ Hush, you absurd child! What put that into 
your head? Have you been reading Miss Hazel- 
wood’s novels?’ Then he opened a door on his 
right and stepped into the drawing-room. 

A delightful apartment, cool with Indian mat- 
ting and cane furniture, and embellished with 
beautiful nick-nacks out of number. In a bamboo 
chair by the window sat Miss Nugent, a thin, lan- 
guid girl, with hollow blue eyes, and the air of a 
confirmed invalid, She was attired like a lay- 
figure in a fashionable shop. Glossy false plaits 
weighed down her head, French silk, Chambéry 
gauze and priceless old lace draped her wasted 
figure, diamonds flashed from the great cross on 
her neck-chain, from her sickly ears and her claw- 


like hands. Miss Nugent was the heiress of 
millions. She had been Doctor North’s patient 


for two years, had paid him more money and given 
him more trouble than any other being in existence, 
and she seemed to live principally because he was 
determined she should not die. 

‘* Myra would eome!” cried Mrs. Fanning, the 
chaperon—a fat matron, with gray puffs and Fog: 
brocaded silk, with a French poodle curled on 
her lap. “She is a spoiled child, you know, 
doctor—several degrees worse than Cuckoo—it is 
useless to gainsay her in anything.” 

He took the thin jeweled hand which Miss 
Nugent extended. Stephen North, physician and 
surgeon, was a bright and rising light in the 
heaven of medical science; but among all his 
admirers there was not one who trusted him so 
utterly, who worshiped him so blindly, as did this 
invalid young heiress. 

“TI suppose your patients do not often reverse 
the order of things in this way,” she said, shyly, 
her poor little face growing hectic. What an in- 
effectual face it was, so far as the keeping of its 
owner's secrets was concerned! “ But we may 
stay to tea, may we not?” 

‘Most certainly,” he answered. “I shall be 
only too glad of your company. Surely you are 
growing stronger, Miss Nugent. This Sea View 
air is doing you good ; you must remain here till 
the midsummer heat is past.” 

“ And I am literally dying for Newport !” sighed 
Mrs. Fanning. 

The doctor pondered. 

“ Well, then, go to Newport if you like that 
place better,” he said, obligingly. 

“ But Myra cannot exist without daily advice, 
nor breathe freely in a spot where you are not. 
If you stay in Sea View so must we. Ah, what a 
| thing it is to be ill, and what despots doctors 
are !”” 

Stephen gave his arm to the young heiress, and 
the four took their places round a white table in a 
gem of a supper-room, where soft lamps burned 
away the dusk of night, and a cool sea-breeze just 
stirred the muslin draperies of the windows. 

“T don’t wish to be vy said _ 
Nugent, fixing her eyes on North, “ but may I as 

o aliee of the red-haired girl who was on the 








beach with you this afternoon? A very striking- 
looking person. Mrs. Fanning and I saw her 
from our landau.”’ 

A faint color swept over the doctor’s dark 
cheek. 

“Her name is Miss Hazelwood,” he answered 
quickly. ‘ She is a native of the place.” 

“What, Dolly!” cried Ciickoo. “ Were you 
walking with her, Stephen? Isn’t she a beauty, 
Miss Nugent? As for her hair, red dr not, it’s 
the loveliest in the world, and all her own—yes, 
every darling ring of it.” 

“She is a friend of yours, I see,” said Miss 
Nugent, , end apprehensively. 

‘Yes, indeed! we made her acquaintance dur- 
ing our first week at Sea View. She often comes 
to practice music with me. She has a voice which 
would, with proper cultivation, equal Patti’s, 
Stephen says.” 

Mrs. Fanning lifted her gray brows, eying the 
doctor askance. 

“Indeed! Every village nowadays has some 
embryo prima donna—there’s really no end to 
them. But a beauty—I should hardly call her 
that, with such hair. Her robust health was the 
thing Myra envied. But it is the privilege of the 
lower classes everywhere to be healthy and strong.”’ 

“Dolly is not of the lower classes !’’ burst out 
Cuckoo, warmly. She is a lady, Mrs. Fanning. 
Her manners would deceive the very elect. When 
she walks, I always think of the Spanish women 
I have read about; when she stands, she seems 

osing for a statue. She is not an heiress like 

iss Nugent, but then—Stephen and I have been 
poor in our day, too; have we not, Stephen ?”’ 

The little lame creature spoke as if her day em- 
braced a half-century at least. Stephen smiled, 
and put down his beautifully painted tea-cup. 

“ Yes, Cuckoo, very poor,” he answered. 

* Do you mean it, read/y ?” quoth Miss Nugent, 
looking from sister to brother as if the state- 
ment was beyond her comprehension, as, perhaps, 
it was. 

“* Yes, indeed !’’ pursued Cuckoo, with viuacity. 
“ Stephen was a poor medical student then, and I 
was—oh, very young, and a cripple, too, and we 
were quite alone in the world. We lived in a 
Boston attic—it seems ages ago, does it not, 
Stephen? And Stephen studied all night some- 
times ; and he used to bring home our bread and 
herring in his pocket, as he came from the hos- 
pitals, and he always saved the larger half for me 
—always! How gaunt and thin he was in those 
days! I remember it well; and the attic was 
bitter cold in Winter, and hot beyond conception 
in Summer—dear me, I quite melt to think of it 
even now! I was sick a great deal, too; and on 
one occasion I cried—little wretch !—for a doll I 
had seen in a shop-window, and Stephen pawned 
his overcoat—it was Polar weather—to buy it for 
me. Well, we went on in that way till one day a 
man was brought to the hospital dreadfully hurt, 
and Stephen performed some wonderful operation 
and saved his life; and after that our fortunes 
changed.” 

Mrs. Fanning looked uncomfortable; it was 
shocking to hear such things of one’s own phy- 
sician; but Myra Nugent’s hollow eyes lighted, 
and her transparent cheek glowed. 

“ How nice!” she said, quickly. ‘‘ How like a 
story ina book! I would like to have known you 
when you lived there in the attic, Cuckoo!” 

“ Would you?” queried Cuckoo, surprised. 
“ Why ?” 

The pale face flushed deeper yet. 

“T would liked to have bought you that doll 
myself.” 

“You are very good,” said Cuckoo; “ but in 
that case I should not have prized the gift as I 
did—it always reminded me of Stephen’s overcoat, 
you know.” 

When the party arose from the table, the doctor 
conducted Miss Nugent to the easiest chair in the 
drawing-room, placed a stool for her feet, and 
wrapped her India shawl about her shoulders. 
Gusbeo came limping across the floor, dragging a 
portfolio of engravings, and sat down by the in- 
valid's side. 

“Your rooms are very close to-night,” gasped 
Mrs. Fanning. ‘ While these two are engaged, 
doctor, may I ask you to take a turn with me on 
the piazza? The carriage will be here directly.” 

She had something to say to him. He gave her 
his arm, and the two stepped out into the dark, 
still night. Up and down before the long win- 
dows they paced in silence for a few moments; 
then Mrs. Fanning paused. 

“ Doctor North !” 

“ Madame !’’ 

“ Has your life indeed been the struggle that 
Cuckoo says ?”” 

‘Yes, and more,’’ he = yom quietly ; “ for 
there was much in it beyond her comprehension. 
She was a mere child then.” 

The band at the hotel was playing ay 5 in the 
sweet Summer night. She turned her head to 
listen for a space, then went on: 

“You are ambitious, Doctor North—you idol- 
ize Cuckoo—you would like to be rich for her 
sake, if. for nothing else? You love her as I love 
Myra—all the more for her infirmities ?”’ 

“ True,’’ said Doctor North. 

Mrs. Fanning threw a point-lace handkerchief 
over her gray puffs, then laid her hand impress- 
ively on the doctor’s arm. 

“There is wealth waiting for you, Doctor North, 
if you will accept it; enough to satisfy your 
wildest ambition. Tell me, what do you think of 
that poor child, Myra—is it true that she is 
mending ?”’ 

“Yes ; temporarily, at least.” 

“ You will be shocked, perhaps, at the unheard- 
of thing which I am about to say, but bear in 
mind that I love that girl as though she were my 
own. I would make any possible sacrifice for her 
happiness.” 

‘A person in Miss Nugent’s position can hardly 
demand sacrifice from her friends; she has too 
many resources at her own command.” 

“ Doctor North, I am iy this very went 4 

ing my own sense 0: iety for her sake. 
There is "sash mental trouble Poised up with 
Myra’s malady. In 

er social position, I count her the most unfortu- 
nate young creature in the world.” 


spite of her wealth, in spite of 





As ~ passed the low French window, Stephen 

North glanced in involuntarily. The invalid 
heiress was reclining languidly back in her chair 
beside Cuckoo, her small, pale face looking paler 
than ever in the lamplight, her diamonds all 
ablaze, her big, hollow eyes mistful and weary and 
sad. Yea, surely she was to be pitied—this young 
possessor of millions, who had found out so early 
in life that there is much, very much, in the world 
that money vanitot buy. ; 

“‘ You have been her physician, Doctor North,” 
said the low voice of Mrs. Fanning, “for two 

ears. Your influence over her is unbounded. 

ou hold her life in your hands. She will live or 
die, as you determine. Just she-die ?° You un- 
derstand me, I am sure. Do not speak—I do not 
ask you to speak. She has an enormous fortune 
in her own right—enough to satisfy every earthly 
desire. She is gentle and good—pity her, in 
heaven's name!” 

He stood like a stone, his eyes still fixed on the 
window. Did he pity her? With all her sagacity, 
Mrs. Fanning could not tell. 

“You know,” she murmured, “ you must know, 
the disastrous effects of an unrequited passion on 
a physique as frail as hers, Think over. the 
matter, Doctor North. Not a word now. I have 
simply given you a cue—you can save the poor 
child if you will, W/Z you save her? I appeal 
to your ambition and your compassion. alike. 
There! the carriage is at the gate; we must posi- 
tively go!” 

She stepped back into the drawing-room. 
Stephen North followed. His thin, dark face was 
as expressionless as marble. How had Mrs. Fan- 
ning’s revelatign affected him? Was it a surprise, 
or something which he had long suspected? Had 
it indeed stirred the worldly ambition which lies 
coiled in every man’s heart ? 

He escorted the two to the waiting carriage, put 
Miss Nugent in among the soft cushions, drew the 
robes about her, al pressed kindly the thin, 
trembling hand which she held out to him. 

‘* Good-night, Doctor North,” she sighed ; “‘ may 
I come again some time ?”’ 

“ As often as you like. Good-night ;’’ and he 
turned and went back to the house with Cuckoo. 

In the deserted dining-room that young person 
limped to his side and climbed his knee. She was 
in ad teens, but so small that she seemed a child 
still. 

‘* Stephen,” she began, in a solemn voice, ‘‘ do 
you like Miss Nuggnt ?” 

‘Certainly. Do not you ?” 

“ Do you like her as you like Dolly ? My darling 
Dolly! I would rather have her beauty than the 
gold of King Midas. Think how hey black eyes 
would have flashed to hear Mrs. Fanning talk of 
her as one of the ‘ lower classes’! Oh, Stephen! 
I am afraid Miss Nugent means to marry you! 
The people in the town say it, the servants say it, 
and I don’t want her to—I don’t, indeed !” 

Two. anxious tears gathered in Cuckoo's eyes. 
The doctor bit his lip. 

“Cuckoo, how can you be so absurd? The 
servants who fill your head with such nonsense 
must look to their places. Hold fast to your 
dolls, and don’t trouble yourself about Miss 
Nugent.” 

Long after Cuckoo was safe in bed, Stephen 
North paced the silent room back and forth, with 
his hands locked behind him, and his grave face 
bent on bis breast. Was he thinking of what Mrs. 
Fanning had said on the dark piazza, or of Dolly 
Hazelwood’s cool creamy face in its glory of ruddy 
hair ? 

He turned at last, and opened a door leading 
into his own study. On the round table a student’s 
lamp burned. He drew out pen and paper, and 
sat down there alone to write to his friend in the 
Far West—Guy Hazelwood. From his letter, 
which embraced several pages, I make the follow- 
ing extract : 

“Several weeks ago, my dear Hazelwood, I 
hired a villa at this popular resort, for Cuckoo's 
sake—the little lame sister of whom you have heard 
me speak so often. On the second night of our 
arrival here I was called to the aid of a woman, 
who had accidentally fallen down a flight of stairs 
and broken an arm. She was a spinster—Miss 
Prudence Doane by name—and she lived ina little 
brown cottage about a rifle-shot from my own 
door, with a young grand-niece—shall I give her 
name also?—Miss Dorothy Hazelwood! I fancy 
I can see those nonchalant eyes of yours open 
wide. I set the arm—I made the acquaintance of 
the two ladies. Perhaps you already guess what 
I am about to say. Cyril Hazelwood, drowned in 
this bay twenty odd years ago, was not a bachelor, 
buta Benedict. Two months previous to his sudden 
death he contracted a marriage with a young girl of 
this place, and the Dorothy of the brown cottage 
just mentioned is no less a person than—Cyril Ha- 
zelwood’s daughter. Her mother died at her birth. 
She has lived all her life under the care of this 
grand-aunt, Miss Doane. You will not be ashamed, 
my dear fellow, to claim her as a kinswoman; more 
than this I shall not say. Strange, is it not, that 
it should have been left to me—to me, of all men! 
—to discover and bring to your notice this jewel 
hidden in its native mine? My professional visits 
at the cottage have placed me on friendly terms 
with both ladies. If you come to Sea View you 
cannot fail to meet Miss Hazelwood. I cannot 
tell how this unexpected pe of affairs may strike 
you. With much anxiety I await your appearance.” 


He left this letter unsealed on the table, took 
up his hat, and walked out of the villa. Led on 
by some irresistible impulse, he set his face to- 
wards the old parsonage. A lamp burned in the 
little .parlor ; the street outside was deserted and 
still. He approached the gate. She was at her 
old piano, was Dolly ; he could hear the tinkle of 
minor chords; he-could see her shadow on the 
muslin curtain. She was singing ‘‘ Love Not!” 
Her full, powerful young voice floated grandly out 


to his ears, He stopped, with his hand on the gate. 


It was too late to enter, yet he could not move | § 


from the pee. He knew just how she looked as 
she sat there behind that swaying curtain, with 
her slim fingers flying over the yellow keys, and 
the lamp-light falling on her proud, pale face, 
Love not! When would*that wise injunction be 
obeyed? Not till human hearts enue to find the 





sweetness of love a compensation for its bitter 
pains. 

A carriage from the station crowded with lug- 
gage and passengers rattled along the street —the 
evening ttain was just in. Presently a footstep 
followed from the same direction—some one, per- 
haps, who could find no seat in the vehicle. 

t approached the spot where Stephen North 
stood. He did not turn or look. Nearer the firm 
tread drew, and nearer. A tall, broad-shouldered 
figure swung past in the starlight, hesitated, 
stopped, looked back, turned back. 

A hand fell suddenly, joyfully, on the doctor's 
shoulder. 

“ Caught in the act!” cried a voice. “ Stephen 
North, of all men in the world, sighing at a lady's 
——' God bless you, old fellow; how do you 

0 oP 

A bronzed, bearded face under a slouched hat 
confronted the doctor. 

“* What! don’t you know me ?” he cried. “ Has 
a six-month sojourn with buffalo and wild Indians 
changed me beyond recognition ?” 

With a great shock of surprise, Stephen North 
recoiled from the gate, and grasped the speaker by 
his broad shoulders. 

“‘ Heaven above! it is Guy Hazelwood !” 





CHAPTER XI.—THE NEXT DAY. 


i yet on the gray Sea View beach Dolly Ha- 
zelwood walked alone in the gusty morning. 

An early constitutional was one of Dolly’s 
wholesome habits. Moreover, at that hour she 
was sure to have the shore to herself -- none of the 
fashionable people at the villas and at the hotel 
were likely to be abroad. In her close-fitting 
walking-jacket and round hat, her slim feet shod 
with stout leather, Dolly flitted along the wet 
shingle in the teeth of the wind that could blow 
no tan or freckle to her dog-rose face. 

She had slept badly on the previous night; a 
strange thing, indeed, for this healthy New England 
girl; had dreamed woful dreams, too, principally 
of those things whereof Doctor North had dis- 
coursed on the previous day. 

Thus far her life had been so utterly dull and 
monotonous, that it was small wonder the prospect 
of a break in its even course should disturb her 
somewhat. 

How long would it be, she asked herself, before 
this English cousin would come ? Would Stephen 
North bring him to see her? What would he say 
to her at their first interview ? What would she 
say to him? And just at that moment Dolly 
turned a curve in the lonely beach, and started 
back with a cry of mortal terror. 

Prone at her feet, stretched out on the rough 
shingle, senseless or dead, she knew not which, lay 
the body of a man. 

Dolly ran to his side, knelt down and turned his 
face to the light. It was the face of a stranger 
and a gentleman—blonde, bearded, and handsome. 
The close-cut hair was of a far lighter shade than 
her own, yet dashed with positive red. Long 
Ve mustaches shaded his lips. A streak of 

lood marked his forehead where he had struck 

the cobble-stones in his fall; for fall it was, as 
one glance sufficed to show. Away over the beach 
she saw a riderless horse flying; below on the 
rocks the surf was breaking with sharp reports 
like thunderclaps. She guessed, rightly enough, 
that it was this sound which had frightened the 
animal and caused the catastrophe. 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried Dolly, as she looked 
at the white, ghastly face; ‘he is dead !” 

She drew the riding-gloves from his hands—on 
one glittered a massive signet-ring—and chafed 
them with all her might. Who was he? One of 
the Summer sojourners of the place? Something 
told her no. She brought water and dashed it upon 
him as he lay. Suddenly he stirred, opened a pair 
of confused blue eyes, and stared up into her bend- 
ing face. 

“What has happened?” he murmured, in a 
bewildered voice. ‘ Did the beast throw me ?”’ 

“It looks like it,” said Dolly. ‘ He has fled 
to the dunes. Can I help you to rise ?” 

He seemed stunned and bewildered. He raised. 
himself on his elbow and looked at her. 

‘“*T hope I have not frightened you?’’ he began. 
“T shall be better directly.” Then he started to 
his feet, and his confused glance changed to a con- 
scious, determined stare. ‘Jove !’’ he burst out, 
“it is Miss Hazelwood !”’ 

More disconcerted than she had ever been in her 
life, Dolly drew back. 

“It is Miss Hazelwood, is it not ?” he repeated, 
flushing all over his handsome face. “Surely 1 
cannot be mistaken ?” 

She made him a cold bow, yet colored, too, in 
spite of herself. 

“ Allow me,” he cried, advancing with out- 
stretched hand, “ to present myself. What a for- 
tunate accident! I am Guy Hazelwood, of Hazel 
Hall, Kent, England !” 

In the dreadful afterdays Dolly often recalled 
that scene—the lonely beach, the incoming tide, 
and that man as he stood before her for the first 
time, with his pale face and eager blue eyes, and 
hand outstretched in delighted greeting. The 
next thing she knew she was saying: “ /s it pos- 
sible?’ and he was clasping close her gloved 
fingers, and —— down at her in such open 
admiration as she had never seen on man’s face 
before. 

“I came to Sea View last night,” he said, 
Xa aot unexpected by my friend, the doctor. He 
had just written to me about you. My arrival 
spoiled the letter, but I heard your story from his 
lips instead. I cannot tell you the surprise it was 
to me, nor the pleasure I feel in claiming Cyril 
Hazelwood's daughter as a kinswoman.”’ 

They surveyed each other in silence. There 
was a striking resemblance betwixt the two, slight 
as was the family tie which connected them, only 
‘the famous hair of his race had been toned down 






Thanks,” said Dolly, nonchalantly ; “ you are 
very kind. And pray how did you recognize me ?”’ 
“Partly from Stephen North’s deseription— 
partly from the strong likeness which you bear te 





some of the family portraits at Hazel Hall.” 
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She felt that he was scanning her closely—tak- 
ing, as it were, the measure of this new-found 
Yankee eousin—and she stood proudly up for in- 
spection, with her gauze vail thrown back and her 
brown eyes all afire with the excitement of this 
meeting. 

“ By heaven !” was Guy Hazelwood’s inward ex- 
clamation, “it’s no obscure little Yankee, but a 
daughter of the gods. North’s jewel hidden in 
its native mine turns out to be a gem of the purest 
water.” 

“Your horse has disappeared,” said Dolly, at 
last ; ‘are you able to walk back to the town ?” 

“ Yes, if you will be my guide. The ungracious 
beast! I was in a brown study, and his shabby 
trick took me unawares.’” They started home- 
ward across the beach. ‘I arrived from the West 
three days ago,’ he went on, ‘‘and found my 
mother awaiting me in New York. I 
we sail for England. 
when I tell her of you, Cousin Dorothy ?— pray 
let me call you that. We cannot be strangers, 
vou know, even at this stage of our acquaintance. 
You and I are the last of the Hazelwoods ; apart 
from us, I do not think there is one of the race left 
in the world. Surely we ought to be friends ?” 

“ Surely,” answered Dolly. 

“JT have plied North with endless questions 
concerning you. He escaped from me at daybreak, 
and went off to visit a patient. Cyril Hazelwood 
was never known to my father except as the person 
who should have succeeded to the family estates, 
but did not. His marriage was never known to 
me until last night. North tells me you were born 
after his death.” c 

“Yes,’’ she replied, with her big eyes turned 
sadly towards the bay, ‘* months after.” 

“T fear you have charged us—my mother and me 

with a great deal of indifference concerning you. 
Bless me! we never dreamed of your existence! 
For years I have supposed myself to be the last of 
the old stock. To the debt which I already owe 
Doctor North, T must now add this very opportune 
discovery of you.” 

She colored under his bold blue eyes —a singular 
circumstance, for admiration did not, as a usual 
thing, diseoncert Dolly. 

They walked on together into the town. The 
hour was still early; no one was yet abroad. 
Dolly stopped at the gate of the parsonage. 

“This is my birthplace and home,’’ she said, 
simply. ‘I live here with my mother’s aunt, Miss 
Doane.” 

He lifted his hat. 

“With your permission I will call upon you 
shortly in orthodox fashion. Till then, farewell.” 

He hurried away towards the hotel. His horse 
had reached the stable-yard before him. He turned 
into the telegraph-office, and dispatched the fol- 
lowing message to his mother at the St. Nicholas, 
New York: 

“My dear mother, come on to this place at 
once. I have found Cyril Hazelwood’s daughter.” 


Then he walked back to Doctor North’s villa, 
and was standing in the bay- window of its pleasant 
breakfast-room when the doctor himself entered, 
looking fagged and haggard, as if early visits 
among his patients did not agree with him. 

“7 hope you will excuse me, Hazelwood,’”’ he 
said, “ for running off at this unearthly hour. A 
doctor has no time, you know, that he can call his 
own. Has not Cuckoo yet appeared? She is an 
early riser.” 

‘Dear boy,’’ answered Hazelwood, airily, “I 
have but just come in myself. To beguile the time 
after your departure, I went out for a gallop on 
the beach. What do you think?” (he laid his 
hand on the doctor’s shoulder). “I have seen her, 
North—Dorothy Hazelwood !—made her acquaint- 
ance in an unheard-of fashion. A special proyi- 
dence led me to the shore. 1 was meditating upon 
our conversation of last night when that unconscion- 
able brute from the stable here took fright and 
threw me. When | came to myself, she was 
kneeling on the shingle by my side, all as pat as 
the doings in a three-volume novel. I walked 
home with her to the very gate—dear boy, your 
secret is out!—where I found you mooning last 
night. Heaven above! she is the most superb 
creature, North, that I ever saw in my life!” 

An inexpressible pain flitted over Stephen 
North’s grave, thin tace, but it was gone in a 
moment, 

“I knew you would say that, Hazelwood. I 
told you last night that you would not be ashamed 
of this American cousin. Now that you have 
seen her, what do you propose to do?” © 

Hazelwood’s handsome face grew supernaturally 
grave. 

“T have already telegraphed to my mother, 
North. She will be here to-morrow. I am confi- 
dent, the matter will strike her at once as it does 
me.’ 

“« And how is that ?”’ 

‘Why, that the least we can do is to remove 
this girl to her proper sphere at once. She is as 
thorough a Hazelwood as lam, Yes, I am sure 
from her face—from that superb hair—that the 
old blood runs clearer in her veins than in mine. 
We must take her with us to England !” 

* * * * * 


’ 


A few hours after, Guy Hazelwood made his 
orthodox call at the cottage, with Doctor North 
for company. Miss Prue admitted them, and 
stared with a stern set face at the handsome blonde 
Englishman, whose extended hand she forgot to 
touch. 

“ The substance followed fast on the shadow,” 
she said to herself, bitterly. ‘‘ He was not long 
in coming.” 

Perhaps Guy Hazelwood did not notice the in- 
civility, or, if he did, he was more than repaid 
when Dolly arose from her old piano, and the aria 
of Donizetti’s, which Doctor North had given her 
to practice. She had coiled her splendid hair in 
one lustrous mass around her head, and put on a 
simple white dress, with a knot of navy-blue 
ribbon for her sole ornament. Her face was as 
cool and white as a calla-lily ; her wide velvet eyes 
had a star shining in each brown iris. The touch 
of her slim hand thrilled Hazelwood like an elec- 
tric shock. As for Stephen North, his heart sank 
within him as he looked at her. 

“T did not think to bring your kinsman so 


On my return | 
Faith, what will she say | 





soon,” he. said; “ and even now it seems that I 
hardly needed in my office of mutual friend.”’ 

BaP , } m 

F “Then play the peace-maker,’’ she answered, 

in a low voice ; ‘‘ and keep Aunt Prue in temper.’’ 

Miss Prue glided, gaunt and tall, into the dark- 
est. corner of the room, and sat down there with a 
grim, alert face, and eyes fixed watchfully on Guy 
Hazelwood. He did not see her perhaps ; at least 
he did not mind her. He had neither sight nor 
hearing for anything but Dolly. And she, how 
lovely she was; with what an inimitable air she 
sat there in her simple dress, in that humble room. 
like_a "princess at masquerade, and talked to this 
high-bred Englishman! 

“ Blood will tell!” he said to himself, as he 
watched her. 

It was Stephen North who asked her at last 
to sing. She looked reluctant, but, nevertheless, 
went over to the piano at once. Her voice was a 
powerful soprano, as full of fire and sweetness as 
her young body. With proper culture it might one 
day make its owner's fortune— 


““O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet; 
Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad? 
I shall have had my day!” 


How the passionate plea wailed. through that 
little room! Hazelwood’s oe eyes glowed. 
Stephen North stared persistently out of the win- 
dow. When the song was done, and the proper 
praise bestowed on the singer, Guy Hazelwood 
took from his pocket-book some views of, Hazel 
Hall—an old Norman. lodge-gate, a. Catharine- 
wheel window, a sunny opening in the Spanish 
chestnuts of the park where stags were feeding 
among. the fern, and a grand carved staircase with 
niches full of figures. He gave the cards to Dolly. 

“‘ They are very accurate, are they not, North r” 
he said. ‘‘ You remember this gate ? My mother 
still preserves a sketch which you made of it.’’ 

The doctor gave him a warning look, but too 
late; the words were out. 

“What!’’ cried Dolly Hazelwood, in infinite 
surprise; ‘“‘have you seen Hazel Hall, Doctor 
North ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ he answered, “I was once in Eng- 
land.” 

“You told me your acquaintance with Mr. 
Hazelwood began in the New World ?” 

“‘ And so it did. My visit abroad was a subse- 
quent event.” 

She looked at him keenly. Guy Hazelwood’s 
face had grown sassesberteiily red. 

‘‘There is something which they are hiding 
from me!’ thought Dolly. 

When the two arose to go, Hazelwood came for- 
ward, smiling, handsome, and took her hand. 

“ My mother will be in Sea View to-morrow,” 
he said. ‘I shall bring her here to see you.” 

‘* Your mother ?”’ 

“Yes; I telegraphed for her to-day. 
till we meet again, de//e cousin !’’ 

Once out of the house, with Stephen North’s 
arm drawn through his own, the young English- 
man said : 

“My dear boy, I’ve a riddle for you to solve. 
Why did that old woman in the corner sit and 
glare at me so vindictively ?”’ 

“Miss Prue?’ replied the doctor. 
observe.”’ 

“She looked like the three Furies in one—yea, 
as if she could devour me with pleasure. I have 
certainly given her some mortal offense.’’ 

“Nonsense! You never saw her before in your 
life.” 

‘* Then some hatred which she owes to my race 
leaped into new life at sight of me,” 

‘“* Ah, that may be!”’ said the doctor. 

(To be continued.) 


Adieu 


“*T didn’t 





A New York Adventuress. 


TE Mail of May 25th gives the following descrip- 
tion of a confidence woman, who, it alleges, confines 
her operations to this metropolis: ‘There is a 
woman in this city now, who has not earned one 
hundred honest dollars in five years, yet who repre- 
sents herself as a literary woman and has obtained 
from kindly disposed people not hundreds but thou- 
sands of dollars, which she.spends in dissipation of 
the lowest order. She is a Southerner—her father 
was an honorable, honest gentleman, and her 
mother a Christian gentlewoman. They are both 
dead. The daughter, divorced from two husbands, 
has been in New York several years, and has lived 
almost entirely by this confidence game. Men and 
women alike are her victims. One of the evening 
dailies is, however, her ‘ Big Bonanza.’ Every 
evening she studies its hotel list, and should the 
name of any person from her native State or Western 
cities in which her father was. well-known appear 
in the arrivals, she writes him—alludes touchingly 
to her father’s noble record, and tells a pathetic 
story of her own need. Usually it brings the money, 
and sometimes a personal visit, which the woman 
takes care to be in proper trim to receive. Her 
bloated and unsightly appearance she attributes to 
inflammatory rheumatism. When the visitor de- 
parts a fine supper is ordered from a restaurant, 
and madame enters upon a drunken spell, which 
lasts until not only the money is gone, but, unless 
more is received in the meantime, until every avail- 
able article belonging to her and her daughter, 
whom she uses as a decoy and tool, is pawned. If 
any one should call while she is in her debauch, 
the daughter, a poor afflicted cripple, who lends 
herself to her mother’s mendacity when, if she 
would, she might have a respectable home with 
her relatives, receives the visitors, tells the 
story of her mother’s dangerous illness, shows spe- 
cimens of her mother’s work and her own, and takes 
what they choose to give her by way of alms. It is 
due to this young woman to say that she is not alto- 
gether a willing accomplice of her mother’s iniquity, 
though she lends herself to it.. She has made such 
efforts as she could to earn money honestly—but 
this, while she remains with her mother, she can- 
not efficiently do. The elder woman has already 
brought great shame and mortification upon a 
large family connection in the West, and the 

ounger has caused infinite grief to loving relatives 
by her willfulness in leaving their home to join the 
fortunes of her mother, whom she knew to be an 
adventuress. 














Testimonial to Professor Tyndall.—At the annual 
meeting of the Royal Institute, London, May 18t, a piece 
of plate and a purse containing three hufdred guineas 
were presented to Professor Tyndall as a testimonial of 
congratulation on his recent marriage. 


Nitrite of Amyl.—The nitrite of amyl, or nitrous 
amylic ether, derived from amylic alcoho! (potato spi- 
rit) by the action of nitric acid, has the property of 
greatly accelerating the pulse. It is a yellowish-colored 
liquid, very volatile, and now much employed in 
asthma, neuralgia and epilepsy. As it is a powerful 
agent, it ought not to be used without medical advice. 


Zoological Society of London.—The income of the 
Society for 1875 was £28,738, and the number of visitors 
699,918. A new lion-house has been built, containing 
fourteen dens, the larger of which measures 20 feet by 
12 feet. Out-door cages are to be added, measuring 44 
feet by 29 feet. The income and attendance last year 
were larger than at any previous season. 


Tincture of Balsam.—During the siege of Paris Dr. 
Lantier employed successfully a tincture of balsam to 
wounds of all kinds, by injecting it in the form of spray 
into the parts which were liable to suppuration and 
mortification. The antiseptic properties and the heal- 
ing action of this agent were so powerful that in a great 
majority of cases amputation was obviated and a com- 
plete cure obtained. 


Rubber Tires.—The demand for rubber tires for om- 
nibuses and carriages is again revived, and rubber man- 
ufacturers in London and Berlin now offer what is 
claimed as a strong, durable and silent tire that will out- 
last iron in the heaviest traffic. The sanitary advan- 
tages of using rubber tires are very great, and in large 
cities the immunity from noise which they would afford 
is much in their favor. 

Rivers as Telegraphs.—During the siege of Paris ex- 
periments were tried to make use of the conductibility 
of the Seine in order to establish communications with 
the outer world in spite of the Prussian blockade. Paris, 
however, surrendered before the apparatus had been 
arranged on the Upper Seine. The subject has not been 
lost sight of, and the experiments have been continued. 
M. Parville has succeeded in deflecting a needle ata 
small distance by expending a large quantity of elec 
tricity, not less than forty elements being required to 
work a magnetic needle at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. The same experimenter is said to collect spontane- 
ous currents from the earth with large electrodes. 


Carbolic Acid Cure for Cattle Plague.—On the farm 
of Mr. Bruce, a solitary cow was attacked with the 
plague, and in less thana week the whole herd of cattle 
and all the sheep were similarly affected. The prize 
cattle, which had been sent to a fair before the disease 
broke out, were carefully sponged with very dilute car- 
bolic acid, their feet also washed with tar-water, and 
were then allowed to run with the other cattle. Alter 
the lapse of three weeks the animals were not in the 
least affected by the malady. It would thus appear that 
carbolic acid can be relied on as a safeguard against the 
attack of cattle plague, and that it may also be employed 
as a remedy. As it is very caustic and poisonous, its 
use must be attended with proper precautions. 


The Mississippi Bar.—Simple as they are in concep- 
tion and execution, Captain Eads’s operations on the bar 
of the Mississippi have resulted in a greater and more 
valuable improvement in the navigation of that im- 
portant river than many much more complicated and 
expensive feats of engineering. The outlet which has 
been embanked now affords a passage to the open sea 
some twenty feet deep, perfectly straight, and therefore 
safe and easy of navigation. With an effective service 
of powerful tug-boats, now in existence, the port of New 
Orleans cannot fail to be immensely benefited, and not 
the port only, but the great valley traversed by the 
Father of Waters, and which alone is capable of support- 
ing a population equal, if not superior, to that of Europe. 


Modern Use of Paper.—The uses of paper for a great 
variety of purposes has increased very greatly of late. 
This is partly due to scientific researches into the pro- 
perties of cellulose, of which paper is made. The cellulose, 
which is in fact paper stock, is soluble in several chemi- 
cal agents, such as aluminium chloride and ammonio- 
capric oxide, from which solutions it can be precipitated 
in a pure state for various purposes. Endless sheets of 
paper are now converted into tri-nitro-cellulose, and this 
in turn is mixed with camphor and changed into 
celluloid. During the last ten years paper-ware has 
come very much into use for water-pails, slop-jars, slop- 
pails, water-carriers, foot-baths, wash-bowls, flower-pots, 
spittoons, table-mats, doors, furniture, statuary, floor- 
mats, roofing, partitions, boats, hats. 


Dynamite.—Three classes of absorbents are used for 
nitro-glycerine: 1, Natural siliceous material; 2. Artifi- 
cially prepared silica; and 3. Some spongy material, to 
which class the cellulose belongs. Dynamite No. 1 con- 
tains 75 per cent. nitro-glycerine; dynamite No. 2 con- 
tains a sodic, or potassic, powder, with about 40 to 50 
per cent. nitro.glycerine; dynamite No. 3 contains less 
nitro-glycerine and more of some cheap gunpowder. 
One thousand pounds of dynamite are used daily at the 
St. Gothard Tunnel. If the rock is very wet, a German 
preparation called ‘‘ cellulose dynamite” is used, which 
does not part mechanically with its nitro-glycerine so 
readily as silica) In using dynamite, one-third less 
holes, and holes one-quarter less in size than with gun- 
powder, are necessary. The saving from its use is about 
30 per cent. 

A New Antimony Pigment.—A beautiful blue color 
has of late been produced from antimony, which ig pro- 
nounced very attractive in appearance, and very dura- 
ble, though it is not applicable to plastered surfaces. 
The metallic antimony is dissolved in aqua regia, filtered 
through granulated glass and mixed with a weak solu- 
tion of prussiate of potash until precipitation ceases. 
The product can hardly be distinguished from ultrama- 
rine; and, among other useful applications, is found to 
be very effective in the coloring of artificial flowers. On its 
being mixed with chrome yellow, it gives at once a green 
color, almost equal in brilliancy to the dangerous Arsen. 
ious compounds, and for which it inay be substituted. 
By electro-plating, antimony also affords a fine white 
deposit which is very durable, and affords ample pro- 
tection to oxidizable metals. 


Wood Pavemezts.—The corporation of London have 
decided to adopt wood pavements in preference to gran- 
ite or asphalte. Mr. Heywood, engineer for the city, 
has shown that before a horse falls he may be expected 
to travel on granite 132 miles; on asphalte, 191 miles; 
and on wood, 446 miles. And although between the 
two last materials there is a trifling advantage-in cost on 
the side of asphalte, that is much more than counter- 
balanced in other ways. In easy traction and the ab- 
sence of noise, there is no comparison between wood 
and granite; and since the surface water has been kept 
out by means of asphalte, wood has become one of the 
most durable of pavements. The rapidity with which 
it can be laid and the ease with which it can be re- 
paired are not the least.of its merits, while the flooring 
of planks, which is now laid as a superstructure, gives 
great elasticity, and by distributing the weight equally 
over the whole pavement, adds to its power of endurance. 
Such is the view of the London engineer; whether it 
would be coincided in by American engineers is a ques- 
tion, Wooden pavemenis in New York, Chicago and 
other cities are not popular. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue monument to Schiller, at Marbach, his 
native town, was unvailed on May 9th. 


Dom Perpito has presented the Washingtin 
Fire Department with a check for $100. 


Neévurk Sarrorts and her husband will sail 
from Liverpool for this country on the 24th. 


Mr. Roserr Bucuanan has in press a new 


poem, said to be the most ambitious he has ever 
written, Mr. Swinburne has already prepared a review 
of it, 


Tue death is announced of Gustave Ekmann, 
the well-known Swedish iron-master, who has done 
much for the development of the iron industry in 
Sweden. 


Cartain T. Utner, of the Swedish Navy, is 
now in Mexico to investigate and report on the ad- 
vantages of opening commercial relations between Swe- 
den and Mexico. 


Joseru A. Maystn, the oldest member of the 
Louisiana Bar, and President of the Southwestern Bible 
Society, died suddenly, May 15th, at New Orleans, 
aged eighty-one years. 

Mrs. Stewart, the Ohio champion of temper- 
ance and total abstinence, delivered, May 24th, at Hope 
Hall, her farewell address to Liverpool and to England, 
and next day she sailed for Quebec. 


Mavamg Duprvant, known more familiarly 
under her nom de plume of George Sand, the authoress 
of **Consuelo,” ‘‘ Indiana,’? and numerous other works, 
died, June 8th, at Nohant, France, aged 72. 


Proressor Bonamy Price and his wife nar- 
rowly escaped serious injury from a fanatical mob 
during a visit to one of the mosques in Constantinople 
at the time of the recent disturbance. 


CotoneL Watter W. Price, who served with 
distinction in the late war, commanding one of the 
New York city regiments, died June 5th, at his Lake 
George residence, after a protracted illness, aged fifty-six. 


Mr. H. T. Mruvgr, a practical philanthropist 
of Liverpool, took out from that port, May 24th, on the 
Dominion Line steamer Texas for Quebec, about twenty 
widows and their children, making seventy persons in 
all for whom, during the last two or three years, he has 
provided homes in Canada. 


Lapy Situ, widow of Sir James Edward 
Smith, President of the Linnzan Society, entered her 
one hundred and fourth year on the 11th inst. in perfect 
health. She invited Mr. Thom, the successor of Sir 
G. Cornwall Lewis in his crusade against centenarians, 
to dine with her—but he declined. 


Tuer Nashville Banner states that Miss Antoi- 
nette Polk, the American belle of Rome, mentioned in 
this column last week, is not the daughter of the late 
bishop-general, but a daughter of the late Andrew J. 
Polk, of Maury, and a granddaughter of the late An- 
thony Wayne Venleer, of Nashville. 


Ir 18 said that at Stratford-on-Avon the children 
believe that Shakespeare is the writer of everything that 
was ever printed, down to the placards on the walls; 
while a few of the more intelligent doubt his being the 
author of the bills and the newspapers, but firmly hold 
that he wrote the Bible from Genesis to Revelations. 


Tue Count of Paris has gone to England to 
bring to France the remains of Louis Philippe, Queen 
Amelia, the Duchess of Orléans, the Duchess of Aumale 
and the Prince of Condé. The remains will be landed 
at Honfleur and taken to Dreux, where they will be pri- 
vately reinterred in the chapel built by Louis Philippe 
for the burial of his family. 

M. Orrennacn, in a private letter. from New 
York, which was made public in the Paris Figaro, tells 
of his enthusiastic reception in America. The great 
opera-bouffer is less at home on the sea than in the con- 
ductor’s chair. The steamer had a very rough passage, 
and more than once Offenbach thought his time had 
come, and “ quietly commended his soul to God.” 


Mr. Henry C. Bispxam, the well-known art- 
ist, gave a private exhibition, on June 7th, of his last 
picture, “The Pelham Coach.’’ The subject is the 
famous ‘‘-drag’’ in which Colonel Delancey Kane drives 
his four-in-hand team daily to Pelham from the Bruns. 
wick Hotel in this city. The details of the picture are 
accurately done, and the work gave great satisfaction to 
a critical audience. 


Tue Rev. William A. Stearns, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Amherst College, died suddenly at Amherst, 
June 8th, of paralysis of the heart. He was born at 
Bedford, Mass., in 1805, and graduated at Havard College 
in 1827. When the Rev. Edward Hitchcock resigned 
the Presidency of the College in 1854, Doctor Stearns, 
then a prominent clergyman of the Congregational de- 
nomination, was chosen to succeed him. 


Mr. Woopzrury G. Lanepon, a wealthy young 
New Yorker, has a valuable domain for his ‘country- 
seat at Norwalk, Conn. It consists of five islands on the 
Sound, on one of which his mansion is erected. He is 
now constructing a bridge, four hundred feet long and 
twelve feet wide, for a carriage road, connecting two of 
the islands—the one on which his residence is built, and 
Sprite Island opposite. Mr. Langdon has selected a wild, 
weird, but picturesque and cocl spot fora Summer home, 
and he is king of all he surveys. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh will in a few weeks be 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. _ His Royal High- 
ness attained his rank as captain on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1866, without having held the rank of commander, 
and is thus over ten years standing as a post-captain. 
There is a precedent for this step, as King William IV. 
was promoted in the same manner. . It is further stated 
that on the promotion of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
James Drummond, K.C.B., the present commander-in- 
chief of the English Mediterranean fleet, His Royal 
Highness wili succeed to the command. 


On Queen Victoria’s recent visit to the London 
Hospital she spoke to a boy eight years of age, who had 
his leg broken by having been run over. After he left the 
hospital the child wrote of his own accord, and without 
his father’s or mother’s knowledge, a letter to the 
Queen, bought a stamp and posted it. The letter bore 
no other address than the words “ Lady Queen Vic- 
toria.” The letter was delivered to the Queen, and 
Her Majesty, finding on inquiry that the writing of the 
letter was the boy’s own act, sent him a gift of £3 
through the Rev. T. J. Boswell. Since this incident 
was made public the London cab-drivers find it impos- 
sible to get through the city for the crowd of small 
boys waiting to be run over. 


Wuewn Admiral Porter was presented to Dom 
Pedro, he said to his Majesty: ‘I had the honor of at- 
tending your wedding before you did!” Dom Pedro en- 
joys a joke, and was well pleased with this one, which, 
paradoxical as it sounds, was literally tru. Dopna 
Teresa, the Empress, is a Neapolitan princess, and was 
married to Dom Pedro by proxy in Naples. Admiral 
Porter, then a young officer, was with the United States 
fleet in the Bay of Naples at the time, and was present 
at the marriage. He was also on one of our vessels 





which formed part of the escort of the-bride out of the 
harbor. This vessel was on its way to Rio, and reached 
the Brazilian capital in time for Admiral Porter to wit- 
ness the actual marriage of Dom Pedro and his bride. 





_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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E GAME OF POLO, PLAYED ON THE POLO CLUB GROUNDS AT JEROME PARK, JUNE 10rn. 
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|OHIO.—THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI—CAUCUS OF THE BRISTOW CLUB AT PIKE’S OPERA-HOUSE, JUNE 8TH.—SKETCHED BY OUR 


rHE GAME OF POLO IN NEW YORK, 


HE game of Polo had its origin in India, where 
for many years it has been one of the favorite 
sports of English cavalrymen. It isin reality the 
old-fashioned ‘‘shinny,’’ but with the players 
mounted, The field is marked out just the same, 
the ball is generally of wood, and the mallets, in- 
stead of having a sort of scoop or sack-head, 
are fitted with short and narrow bits of wood. 
Wherever introduced, Polo has attained general 
favor The English cavalry officers enjoyed an 
exclusiveness of the sport but a brief period; then 
officers of the other branches and gentlemen in the 
civil service took it up. From India it was trans- 
ferred to England, and now New Yorkers are revel- 
ing in its delicious excitement. It is a little odd, 
perhaps, that while crediting the origin of the game 
to India, a very near relative has been a standard out- 
of-door sport in Japan for centuries past. The name 
da-klu, applied by the Japanese, means a game of 
ball on horseback. It was played in most of the 
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large cities, scrub matches being frequent; but it 
obtained its full dignity in the capitals of the old 
daimios when, on specific days in each year, after 
months of preparation and practice, the dd-kle 
tournament was witnessed by thousands of specta- 
tors amid all the pomp and circumstance of Japanese 
feudal display. The course was a smoothly rolled, 
sanded space, about six hundred feet long by sixty 
wide, planted at the sides with fir and cryptogamous 
trees. Of late years the game has lost nearly all of 
the magnificence and excitement of the old régime, 
occasioned, no doubt, by the altered circumstances 
of the Japanese nobility. Although a great nov- 
elty in this country, it is rapidly becoming extremely 
popular;,and as an evidence of its wide-spread 
fame, it may be said that an invitation has been 
extended to the International Gun and Polo Club 
oo ae the exercise into the Spanish cap- 
ital. 

The Polo Club of New York have erected a fine 
house in the northwestern portion of Jerome Park, 
in the Gothie style of architecture, with a broad 
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and picturesque veranda and tall tower. There are 
fourteen rooms jin the building, including a very 
spacious dining-hall, and a ballroom at least forty 
feet square. 

The preliminary games of the Club were played 
early in May, on a plot of ground at the southern 
edge of the Park, just below the extra half-mile 
track, as the special field had not then been com- 
pleted. 

The space staked off for practice was about 400 
feet long by 250 wide, and the limits were marked 
by tall white poles planted at a distance of 50 
feet from each other. At each end of the grounds 
were two poles 25 feet apart, each bearing a small 
flag. The ball used was of wood, of the size of 
the usual base- ball, and the mallet was between five 
and six feet in length, furnished with a wooden 
hammer-like head. 

There are eighteen members of the Club, of which 
ten are necessary to play a game. They use wiry 
little Texan ponies, which appear to relish the ex- 
citement fully as much as the riders. In the game 
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SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 254. 


played on the 14th of May the two sides were 
paired off as follows: 


Lord Mandeville. 
James Gordon Bennett. 
Mr. Leatham. 
Schuyler Crosby. 

8. 8. Howland. 


Sir Bache Cunar?. 
Howland Robbins. 
Colonel William Jay 
Gussie Jay. 

Perry Belmont. 


Most of the players wore English riding-breeches 
of velveteen or nankeen, and several had colored 
shirts and caps. Furious charges and counter- 
charges were made; the ball was driven out of 
bounds, lost, found, and knocked over almost every 
square yard of the ground, and the game closed 
with a sag ot) for the Mandeville side. 

On May lith, six games were played, the follow- 
ing gentlemen, in addition to the above-mentioned, 
pees S Messrs. D. Moore, W. Thorne, 
J. Mott, J. Kane, W. P. Douglas, and Griswold. 
Whenever the Club have been playing, the mem- 
bers have had a large and enthusiastic audience of 
ladies and gentlemen, many enjoying the ride to 
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NEW YORK HARBOR.—REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, IN YBW YORK BAY, JUNE 8TH—THE HOME-STRETCH FROM THE WATER BATTERIES AT FORT WADSWORTH.—SEE PAGE 253, 
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the Park in some of the vehicles of the Four-in-Hand 
Club. On Saturday afternoon, June 10th, a special 
game was played for a silver cup offered as a prize 
by the President of the Club. On one side were 
James Gordon Bennett, William Jay, Augustus Jay, 
C. Franklyn and Dyson More; opposed to them 
were John Mott, John Kane, 8. S. Howland, Bel- 
mont Purdy and F. Griswold. The former were 
marked by blue and white, and the latter wore red 
jerseys. Mr. Bennett’s side won eight out of the 
ten goals that were secured, and will have to gain 
a majority out of two other matches in order to 
finally possess the cup. 








FUN. 


WHEN a man is on the right track he can go 
ahead without fear of a collision. 


THE intelligent farmer never waits for something 
to turn up. He takes a good plow to the ground 
and turns it up. 

EVERY man can make himself useful in this 
world, if only by holding a sunshade over a young 
jady who is playing croquet. 

SOON will come the joyful picnic season, and the 
staid business man can luxuriate in the shaded 
aisles of the wood and hunt June-bugs out of jelly 
tarts with a two-tined fork. 

A BRIGDEPORT man narrowly escaped losing his 
scalp last week. He had decided to go to the Black 
Hills, but was taken sick, and died two days before 
the day he intended to start. 

Ir gentlemen persist in wearing such immense 
standing collars, they ought to attach photographs 
of their “phiz’’ to the lapels of their coats, so 
passers-by could tell who are behind the immense 
barricades of fine linen. 

A BOSTON paper says: ‘“‘ Eight dead bodies have 
thus far been taken out of the Charles and Mystic 
Rivers since last January.’”’ There is nothing very 
remarkable about that. It wouid have been an out- 
rage to have left them there. 

«MRS. HENRY,”’ said John, the other evening, 
‘* why are you like the Devil?’’ And when she went 
for him with the needle he had scarcely time to save 
himself by a quotation about ‘‘ sowing tares’’—the 
other reasons he prudently kept to himself. 

HE was a fat, pompous man, and as the street-car 
in a crushingly overcrowded condition came near 
the bridge, he remarked : ‘‘ What brutes those peo- 
ple are! There’s not one spark of humanity left in 
the whole lot. Why, they’!| kill those poor horses 
dead, sure, and I supp:se a dozen more would 
crowd on if there was room.’’ And when the car 
came near enough he whispered persuasively to a 
small boy clinging to the platform, ‘“‘ Say, sonny, 
just make room enough there for me to get one foot 
on.” 








From the Toledo Blade. 


SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE, 


WE publish on our eighth page a lengthy article 
describing the system of the noted specialist, Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,in which he sets forth 
with considerable force and clearness iis reasons for 
devoting his whole time and attention to a single de- 
partment of medicine—the treatment of lingering 
chronic diseases. The same article also takes up the 
subjects of diagnosis, methods of consultation and 
treatment, etc., and will be found to contain many 
valuabie hints to the invalid. Dr. Pierce is the 
author of a work which has already attained a 
large circulation—‘‘ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser ’—containing some nine hundred 
numerously illustrated pages, and devoted to medi- 
cine in al] its branches, a work well- calculated for 
the guidance and instruction ofthe people at large, 
and which may be had for $1.50 (postpaid) by 
addressing the author. Dr. Pierce has now been 
before the general public long enough to enable 
the formation of a careful estimate of the efficiency 
ot his treatment and his medicines, and the verdict, 
we are glad to know, has been universally favor- 
able to both. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp Sr., N.Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 

Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wuitcoms’s Remepy. 
In no case of purely asthmatic character has it failed to 


give relief. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LintmweEntT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 

The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monial Programme, Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Card-. 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one P.ck 1 all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3676. 


The Great International Expositiom.— 
Visitors are cordially invited to call on the house of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 8. W. corner 12th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, and secure some of their inimita- 
bly fine Chocolates, Bonbons, or Confections, for families 
or friends. Manufactory and Pavilion, Machinery Hall, 
Exposition Grounds, American Department. 


Magic Lantern and 10U Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


A Crystal Palace.—In referring to the hand- 
some exhibit of F. S. Pease’s Oils, at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, we concur most readily with the Globe, by 
copying the following very true description: ‘‘The But- 
falonian who visits the Exhibition will, in the immense 
Main Building, come upon a display which will assure 
him that Buffalo is by no means unrepresented. Enter- 
ing by the principal doorway, and passing half-way down 
the broad avenue, he will be suddenly arrested by a 
dazzling pyramid of glass thirty feet high—a veritable 
Crystal Palace in miniature —twenty-five feet square, and 
octagonal in form, against which the sunlight dashes 
and sparkles in a thousand reflections. It is Pease's 
grand exhibition of Oils, and by far the finest that he 
has made, exceeding those of London, France and 
Vienna. Imagine an octagonal series of glass planes 
twenty-live feet square at the start, and rising one 
above the other to the height of thirty feet, covered with 
high glass vessels to the very top, each containing some 
one variety of the beautiful translucent Oils for which 
Pease has become celebrated; each throwing back the 
rays of the sun in dazzling brilliancy: everything of 
glass, from the apex to the pedestals on which the whole 
rests. Imagine this, and one has a faint idea of the 
real splendor of this display, which is an honor to the 
American quarter, as it is to Mr. Pease and Buffalo. 
Section P-—41, Centre Main Building, is the terse direc- 
tory which locates Pease’s Crystal Palace, and nobody 
who visits the Centennial, much less Buffalonians, will 
fail to admire the enterprise and energy which carried off 
she medals at lariz, London and Vienna, and which wil] 
undoubtedly repeat its success at Philadelphia. 





The New Drying Process.—Mr. George Woods, 
of Cambridgeport, Mass., the well-known organ-maker, 
has discovered a new process for drying lumber and 
other materials, which is exciting much interest among 
manufacturers as well as scientific men. In the usual 
drying-rooms the steam-pipes are carried under the 
lumber, and the air forced to pass over it. Thus the 
outside is always dried first, and the internal air may be 
so damp and so soon saturated with moisture, as not to 
affect the interior parts. He uses steam-pipes arranged 
in the same manner underneath the lumber, but the 
moisture which is driven by the heat into the room, 
instead of being carried off by the ventilating current, 
with great consequent loss of heat, is condensed by the 
cold of water constantly running in pipes through the 
chamber; the condensed. moisture runs down the pipes 
into a grooved channel below, by which it flows out of the 
chamber. Thus the moisture is gradually, uniformly and 
constantly withdrawn from the wood, which dries regu 
larly, without strain on the outside or cracking on the 
inside. He saves three-quarters of the time required and 
all his heat, which in ordinary rooms passes off with 
the ventilation. This method is applicable to laundries, 
to the drying of cloths and wools in factories, and to any 
material, organic or inorganic, which requires to be dried 
speedily and uniformly. He has taken 136 gallons of 
water in seven days from 9,000 feet of lumber, as follows: 
On the third day after the steam was let on, the water 
came away at the rate of a gallon in forty minutes, till on 
the seventh 136 gallons had been drawn off, and the water 
ceased running, which indicated that the process was 
completed. 





Cae Weak Lungs, Throat 
) diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1. per box ; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 
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Novelties in 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AT. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE and EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT of CHILDREN’S and BOYS’ 


Ready-Made Clothing 


SUITABLE for ages from TWO AND A HALF to 
FIFTEEN YEARS, ALL WOOL, FINE FABRICS; 
SUITABLE for SUMMER and SEASIDE WEAR; WORK- 
MANSHIP, STYLE and FINISH UNSURPASSED. 


ALSO, a LINE of SUITS, a little out of STYLE, 
WILL be OFFERED at a 


Reduction of 50 Per Ct, 


Large Line of Linen Suits, 
Boys’ and Children’s Hats, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 
BARRY’S 
Tricopherous 


Is the only article which will 
» thoroughly cleanse, beautify and 
® improve the growth of the 


HATR. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 














MISFIT 
CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place, 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 
J, A. BENDALL. 


\ TISITING CARDS, printed from Nickel Silver Type. 

35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, 

Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. 

and 1 ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds corre- 

spondingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated circular, price-list, 
di W. C. CANNON, 


etc., to agents, 10 cts. ress, 
* Apierea NG 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


Send for a price-list. 








By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 





27 HWALDSTEIN 


1 AW 


(8) OPTICIANS45Br 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street, 

Will continue to offer for the balance of the season 
SPECIAL 

IND UCEMEN TS 


in all their various departments previous to taking their 


Half Yearly Inventory. 


PLAIN, FANCY AND BLACK SILKS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
and HANDKERCHIEFS, 
‘PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 
NECK and UNDERGARMENTS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


Of every description for 


LADIES, MISSES and CHILDREN, 
BLACK and COLORED 
GRENADINES and GAZES, 
PARIS NOVELTIES in COSTUMES, | 
CARRIAGE and RECEPTION DRESSES, 
LAMA LACE JACKETS and SHAWLS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, Etc. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES in SPRING 
and SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 





SWISS, GUIPURE AND NOTTINGHAM. 
LACE CURTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CRETONNES, 

SATINES, 


GILT BORDERED SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. . 





CARPETS, 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street, 





White and Colored SHADE HOLLANDS, , 





NEW YORK. 


Water Lilies. 


The above cut faintly gives the design and outline of 
our new Panel Picture, published with— 


No, 1,080, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 


me. 67°." " Chimney Corner, 
No. 984, “ i. Illustrirte Zeitung, 
No. 240, “ ” Lady’s Journal, 

No. 420, “ " Days’ Doings, 


And sold with a single copy of either of the papers for 
the nominal price, 30 cents. In beauty of design, careful 
coloring and brilliant effect, it has never been equaled in 
the productions of the kind sold in print-shops at $5. 
Remember, « copy of the paper and the chromo for 
only 30 cents. To be had at all news-stands and book- 
stores, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Price to 
annual subscribers, 20 cents by mail. postpaid. 


Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl St., N.Y. 
Cc. W. BARKER & SON’S 


City Auction Mart, and New York Tattersalls, southwest 
corner Broadway and 39th Street, New York. Regular 
sales of Horses, Carriages. Harness, etc., every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 11 o’clock. A large Driving-Ring 
for showing Horses on sale—the only one in the city. 





he eg FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 

b LITY who have tried in vain every advertised rem- 

edy, will learn of a simple cure by addressing 
DAVIDSON & CO., Box 2296, N. Y. 











Address, DR. S. B. COLLIN 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free. 








S, La Porte, Indiana, 





CRANDALL’S PATENT CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 
The only Carriage Invented covering all styles of 
Perambulators. 





Beauty, Comfort, Durability and Economy Combined. 
Its form enables a child to sit or recline at case with- 
out pillows and in safety without straps. Can be used as a 
swinging cradle. Costs no more than other styles, and is 
declared by all superior to any baby-carriage made. 








APPLICAT 


ATALOGUE MAILED 





For Prices. and ieee to Manufacture, address, 
J. 4, CRANDALL, 182 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS. 
Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 


Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Sena 
Sor Illustrated Catalogue. 


Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth 8t., New York City, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 

and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 

able. 

FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 

Blackheads or Fleshworme. 

Ask your druggist for Perry's 

? Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 

the infallible skin medicine, or 

» consull Dr. B.C. PERRY, Der 

matologist, 49 Bond Strect, New 








York. 
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Traveler’s Guide. | 
IMPORTANT.—To Persons. Visiting 
Grand Union Hotel, 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Baggage taken to and from this Depot to hotel free. 
350 Rooms ; European Plan. Restaurant supplied with 
the best; Prices moderate; Cars and Stages pass the | 
Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Philadelphia Depots | 
for a entennii ul, | 


New York “or 





Bingham House. 
Cor. ELEVENTH and MARKET Streets, 
Terms, $3.50 per day. 
per day. 


Philadelphia. | 
For one weok or longer, $3 | 
CURLIS DAVIS, Preprietor. | 


Albany and Saratoga. 

People’s Line Steamers leave Pier 41 N.R. daily (Sundays | 
excepted), 6 p.m, for Albany, and points North and West. | 
Windsor Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Sami. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, } 


Cuas. C. Warrk, of the Brevoort House, 
GARDNER WETHERBEE, Revere House, Boston. i: 


Trans-Continental Hotel, 
Directly opposite the main entrance International Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia. J. E. KINGSLEY & CO., 








Prop’s 


Propr’s. 


Irving House, 
European plan. Proadway and 12th St., N. Y. 
in }rices of Rooms and Restaurant. 
GEO. P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 


St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, NEW Tone. 
8S. HAWK & CO., 


The Centennial 1 Boarding Agency 
Bureau. 
923 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Accommodations for twenty thousand persons, $1 and 
——. per day. Circulars forwarded. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Reduction 


| It has the same 


Proprictors. 


RHVIMEL’S. PERFUMERY | 
Fortine’s Parisian Kid Gloves, | 





The articles from these most. celebrated hou 
, surope are to be found in the several stores of MESSR: 

HEGLE & CO.’S PARISIAN KID GLOVE MFG, CO., 
ni. have secured ‘the special agency of E. RIMMEL; 
Perfumer, by appointment to all the Courts of Europe. 


Store in New York, 282 Fifth Ave, 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” : 
Printing Press. This includes a Cabinet, 
two machine Rollers, adjustable Platen 
@ Guage, Screw Chase, 2'3 x 434 in. ag ang 
free, with stamp for postaze, W. C. Evans, 
P Iuv'rand Mfr, 50 N. Ninth st., Philadelphia. 

















MOOD’S PATENT | 









CAGE AWNING, 
ac = . Protects the Bird from 
Rewioe SUN, WIND & RAIN. 


mitt 
oe Very Crnnpontel as well as 

: se | 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- | 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., sole proprietors, 
582 Hudson St., New York. 


11. BUCHAN’S No. 11. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsements 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The disinfecting pro- 
perties of No. 11 Soap, especially in freeing your houses 






. 
4 





from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other Vermin, are truly 
marvelous. One application of this Soap will rid a | 


dog of fleas. For sale by all Druggists 
hame BUCHAN appears on every label. 
Street. 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 


Your NAME Cards (7 tints) for 10 cents and 8 et. 


stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards (no two alike), 30 cents. 20 
Acquaintance cards, 12 styles, 10c. Agent’s outfit, 25cts. 
CLINTON & CO., Box 49, Clintonville, Conn. 


2 


Good News for the 
Boys and Girls. 


See that the | 
Depot, 83 John 











FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Re uns. , Co., NY. 


Mr. Leglic, by dint of persuasion, patient waiting and | 
persistent importunity, has at last obtained the consent 
of the veteran showman of America, MR. P. T. BAR- 
NUM, to write a story, commenced in No. 503 of 
Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 
This is indeed an event in the busy life of a busy man, 
that he should take time from his already overwhelming 
cares and responsibilities to gratify the young folks, and 
will be accepted by them as a decided compliment. In | 
his story, Mr. Barnum tells about the boys and girls 
who have grown to be men and women in his employ, 
and what they have seen and done. Something about 
how boys make money and spend it, Something about 
the countries he has visited. Something about Natural 
History and the animals he has caused to be captured, 
trained and exhibited—with hairbreadth escapes and won- 
derful adventures by himself and employés. Something 
about conducting. shows and exhibitions, Someth' og 
about circuses. and circus folks, and much of knowledge 
and: experience as gained in his remarkable career in 
contributing to the enjoyment of boys and girls of all 
ages, but especially to those he has always admitted at 
* half price.” 

All are on the qui vive to learn what sums-of money 
Mr. Barnum is to receive for this Story, but every one 
knows that such a service as he now consents to give to 
the readers of Fiank Leslie's Boys’ and Girls 
Weekly would cause a lively competition among pub- 
lishers, and offers of fabulous sunsin cash, Mr. Barnum 
has consented to write for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Weekly, be: an-e it represents a constitzency of nearly 
500,000 readers—double the circulation of all the other 
Boys’ and Girls’ papers together—and assurahces from 
the publisher that this story will be beautifully illus 
trated from Mr. Barnum’s own selection of subjects. 

Single copies, 5 cents. Subscription, $2.50 a year, 
postage free, and a chromo. 

Beware of pretended agents. Give subscription money 
to no one, unless you know him personally, without get- 
ting a certificate signed ‘ Frank Leslie,’ and a chromo. 


Frauk Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 








| attention to manufacturing what is now so widely known 


| under no obligations to receive the package. 


DEHGRAAF & TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, | 

STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


Ete., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at W Wholes: ule P rices. 








VeneerCuttingMachine 


FOR SATE. 
One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
feet diameter. 
One Slicing Machine, 


ROYAL GOLD. 


A Wonderful Discovery. 
JEWELERS PUZZLED & ASTONISHED. 


cutting five feet six inches long. 


Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, ete., 
complete for immediate use. 

Sage , : (0.. Sole Agents for the United States. Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
agendorph d& Co., Sole Agents for the l ¢ C eclin Ween te, babeon, 


GEO. W. READ & CoO.., 


The Geneva Watch Company have turned their entire 
in Europe as the Royal Gold Watch and Chain, Royal NEW YORK, 
Gold is a wonderful discovery, from the fact that it an 
swers every purpose of virgin gold, except for coining, 
color as 18-carat gold. It always retains 
its brilliancy. It will stand the test of the strongest 
acids. No jeweler can detect the difference between 
Royal Gold and virgin gold except by weight; hence it is 
invaluable for all manufacturing purposes that jewelers’ 
gold has heretofore been used tor. The works of these 
watches are all Swiss and full jeweled, with patent-lever 
movement, and.in hunting-case. The Company supplies 


Imitation Gold Watches ai 
Chains, $15, $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12,to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
* Sent C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


“Love Cards,” 25 








HE ‘*BLACK ART,” 25 cents 
cents per pack. 25 ‘*Chromo” Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,’ 10 cents. 
VHEVALIER. The Mysteries of Paris. A Fascinating French novel, 
JASSE-COU, 400 pag $1 by Express, 
Whole lot per express for $2.00. 
CHESHIRE ( CARD co., 


Sagendorph & Co. with four dilferent styles of watches, 
of chains. 





and six different styles 


CHESHIRE, Conn. 














‘GIN RAVED CASE........... 


yh age Hall’s Magic Comgenee 

3 is the only preparation, one package of whic 
—7 ATC HES, ENGINE-TURNED OASS..... 18 will force the beard to zrow thick and 4 | 
_ The works in these Watches are all the same; the dif- | Shp pla pd ES 
ference in the price is .n the engraving on the cases. The age, postpaid; 3 for 


Lady Agents want 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, East River, | 


; 263 
Agents Wanted. _ 


6 VERY desirable NEW ARTICL ES for Agents. Manfr’ d 
by G. J. Cc AP 'E ow! ELL & CO., » Cheshire, Conn. 


$id= 25 per day. Send for Chromo Cat: talogue 
H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 

$5 to 20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 

: ‘ free. Stinson & C 0. »P orth ind, Maine. 


B PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING 
lrerms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, ¢ 


[B7: via F 


Agent’ 8 ‘profits : week. New Novelties and Chro- 
mos. Catalogues free. Feiton & Co., N.Y. City. 








STAMPS. 


per mont) g H. 8. Bu ee 
at home. 


mt Philadel hia, Pi 


ed ever _ed everywhere. 









FRE Five Views of the Centennial Buildings sent 

se for 3-cent stamp, ™M. sirko1 As & Co, Phila. 

$l a day at home. Agents wanted. Outtit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 

or? vat A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 

S390 selling articles in the world. One sample tree. 
At ldress, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

Fine Art Work, National subject. 

Territory assigned. Address, Wit 

| te man Bros., , 184 W iliam $ Ss N. 

A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 

Female, in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 

FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 

[S5<S |O pee sure, in anew business. Particulars free. N. 


¥. Sun says: “ C, A. CLEG 1G (6s Duane st »N-Y.) 
esponsible & reliable. He offers eeate extraordinary inducements. 
. new Agent made $7.50 ia | hour, an old Agent $72 2.75 in 13 » hours. 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of 
. blem Visiting and Business Cards. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NO 
i 


Em- 
Samples 10 cts. 
No. 8 E. Dedham 


We will start you in a business you ean 
make $50 a week without capital easy and 


respectable for either sex. Ak gents Supply 














Co., 261 Bowery, a 
S| WE WANT an agent in every town, Easy 
| work at home. Write now and we will 
x: start you. $8 a day sure to all SIMPSON 
a & SMITH, 64 Cortiandt Street, N. 





funded. * cents per pack 
50 cents. E. W. JONES, 


WARD B. SN YDER, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Base Ball Goods. 


Gents’ $20 Watch has the appearance of one that cost at Ashland, Mass. 
least $150; the $22 Wateh is perfectly elegant, and it 
looks as well, and will keep as good time, as a watch that 
cost $200. The Ladies’ $18 is equal in appearance to a 
$125 watch; the $20 is beautifully engraved, and ladies 
would be delighted with it. 















Gents’ Vest Chain, Grecian pattern. .........+6.eeeeee $6 

Gents’ Vest Chain, Parisian pattern...........-..006- 4 z 

oe ee eer eer reer oe 2 Fancy Base Ball Caps, $6 per : 

Ladies’ Chain, chased opera .......cccccscsccsccccecs 8 | dozen. Samples by mail, postage = A 

Ladies’ Chain, Leontine, With pin...........ceeeeeeee 6 | paid, 60c. ~ aly 

Ladies’ Chain, Leontine, without pin...............+- 4 Fancy Web Belts, $4 per dozen. ’ 
SAGENDORPH & CO. will send to any part of the United | Samples by mail, postage paid, 40c. 

States by express, C. 0. D., and allow parties ordering Fine Shirts, with Shield and 

Watches and Chains to examine the goods before paying itial wr @28 $3, 25 encl 

for them, and if they are not perfectly satisfied, they are | Initial Letter, $2.50 to $3.25 each. 


Parties or- Best Assorted Regulation 
Ball Bats, $2.50 per dozen. “ 

Best Professional Red or White Qs 
Dead Balls sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of $1.50 each. 

Practice Dead Balls, $1 each. 
} Base Ball Rules for 1876, 
; mail, postpaid, 10c. each. 


Bas 


dering should always state whether they wish a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Watch or Chain, 
pay. 


and what price they wish to 
Address all orders to 


SAGENDORPH & CO. (Jewelers), 


667 Broadway, New York. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe, 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 
WW. YY. Hawaras, 
36 Cnuurcu Sr., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350. 


$1 ENGINE 


solid brass boiler, 


by 





Prize Goods, Shoes, Stock- 
ings, Bases, etc. 

Do not order your uniforms be- 
fore sending for my New Catalogue, 
containing fine colored illustra- 
tions of everything in the Base 
Ball line. 

ALL THE NEW STYLES 

AT LOW PRICES. 








A Complete working 
s STEAM ENGINE, with 
fly-wheel, piston, steam. 


FOR 1876. 


Address, 








chest, safety-valve, and metal pulley-wheel for 

connecting and running light machinery. WARD B. SNYDER, 

Mailed for $1. LARGER ENGINES, $2, $3, $5 to 84 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
$12. Tur PockET TELEGRAPH. Any person can 


learn the art of telegraphing with this little 
instrument and alphabet. Price by mail, 50c. 


DO YOUR OWN PRIN ‘TING | 








m 2G THe Derianc E Revoiver.—The best, as well Favorite Salers” S18 | 
as the cheape st, Reliable 7-shot Revolver made. War- complete BS. O Noid. Send 
send nickel-plated,ete. Mailed on receipt of price, $5.50. a by epltndidy book of Presses, 

> asing Age ype, Cuts, &¢ pages, nicely 

1, Broruy, Purchasing Agent, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. bound and beautifully illustra- 

we ~ <2 ted, with instr&ctions, worth 1, 

CENTEN NIA SL EEV E BUTTONS, 25 cents New toot aes adJune 1st,1876. 
yl , bes post paid upon AM & CO., 

receipt of pric on Address, SL Box 4121, N. Y. 299 ‘Washington St., Boston 








of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for pri ae | sent with 
each new order. - C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu OFFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cufls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 











FRANK LEsLIE’s 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The design of the publisher in preparing an Tilostrated ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION * is to furnish—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pen. 
pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ‘‘ World’s Fair,” a permanent, truthful and 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled, in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Part I., now ready, is illustrated with eighty engravings, and contains a History of all Exhibitions throughout 
the World, with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial Exposition, 
illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes, Incidents, etc., and contains geventy-eight 
beautiful illustrations. 

This Work will be continued Monthly, each Part containing thirty-two folio pages inclosed in a handsome cover, 
ornamented with an appropriate illuminated design. 

The purpose of the ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER ” is to illustrate and describe the leading features of the Centen- 
nial Exposition, ineluding artistic engravings of noteworthy objects in each Department, with a view of presenting 
the reader with a résumé of the entire Exposition and its display of Works of Art, New Inventions, Mechanical Ap- 


pliances, Agricultural and Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-saving Machinery, ete., ete. 
Thus, ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford at a 





glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen- 
tennial, the entire work illustrated in the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of the 
Colossal Exhibition in Fairmount Park. 

Each Number of the ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER ” will be sold at the extraordinarily low price of THIRTY-FIVE 
Cents, or subscriptions for the entire year will be received at Taree DoLLARs AND Firty Cexts. The volume, when 
completed, will make a superb folio volume, containing more than 600 engraved illustrations. 

A SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, on extra heavy paper, with large Plate Engravi ing, and printed in the most careful 
manner, will be sold exclusively by canyassing agents, and will be delivered, by carrier, flat_for binding... Price, 50 
cents for each Part. % 

Agents wanted to sell this gtest werk by subscription. 


For subscriptions; terms, etc., apply to 


Frank Lesute, 537 Pearl- St, N, Y. 


—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar 


“Don't Forget it!” 


Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 
“Sie plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c, am, 
. SINGE R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Male or Fe male, Send your address, and 
get ‘something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. |p. 


ventors’ wow? 173 Greenwich Street, 
New York. 


9 ¥9 
MONEY 
1776 Agents Wanted in every 1876 


County and State in the Union to get subscribers for the 
celebrated Centennial Steel Engravings. An ac‘ive man 
can easily make from $20 to $30 a day. Apply to J. C. 
McRAE. 108 Liberty Street, New York. 

Stationery Packages in the 


WANTE D world. It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1 
Watches — away to all agents. Circulars free. 
3RIDE & Co., 769 Broadway, New York. 
AN AGENT, the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 
por ment for the next eight months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers, Address, AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT, Frank Lesiiz’s PusLisninG Hovse, 
= arl Street, New York. 





AGENTS for the best selling 


—One from every county in 





eve 





To Phila.(also admits to Cen- 


FREE® 


tennial Grounds) and return, 





from any point in the U. 8. east 
of Utah. This we ENT the 
racy of every T of 
THE RB: A eee. in 
| —., =. the regular commissions ped. evna’. the 
T offer ever made to VA ERs. x. +4 
| pe my rood, on postal card for circu yep ases ete. 
|  three-cent Stamps ifspecimen copy of paper is eed 
| Address CHAS. CLUCAS & CO.- 14 Warren St.. New Vort 
77 s Wanted for 1876 
(1776. Agents Wanted for 1876. 


| The only complete “« CENTENNIAL PIC- 
TURE OF PROGRESS,” with Key. 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeniously por- 
trayed, and our nation’s progress for a century pre- 











sented at a glance in this single picture. Sells to 
everybody. Agents making more money than with any 
other work. Specimen copies, 22 x 28 inches in size, 
sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for $2. Liberal 
discount to Agents. Address, JAMES MILLER 
& CO., Publishers, a #6" William Street, New Yor all 
A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pros- 
pectus, representing 
150 DISTINCT Books 
Wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail. Also Agents wanted on our Pictorial 
Family Bibles. Superior to all others. And our 
Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3,000 
Superb Illustrations. These Books beat the world, Full 
| particulars free. Address, 
| JOHN: E.1 POTTER & CO., 
$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 





1 Prize Of. .ccccceses Susheceass cadens $100,000 
iB! cA OTRPRPLER ET LCE E TEE 50,000 
D PRIGOG-OR. 605 ioc cccecececcscccsccs 25,000 
DP ick 6.6 6 sddccvecscecsencves 10,000 
SB PRIMGB OE is oc ccegeccccccccccccseccs 5,000 
ZO PIGS CWORc cnccccycnccsscccccaces 1,000 
872 Prizes, amounting to........... -.. 540,000 


Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St.. New York. 


Sent= 


!A.GREAT 


ese -- DBE. 4 
FOUR SIZES 
: SUCCESS! ~ 
eras B SIREAT SUCCESSHD JE 
| J.COOK Sh Ca- MANUFACTURERS. 
i WEST MERIDEN CT. 





The “Triumph Truss Co., 
334 Bowery, N. Y¥., 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannot cure. Prof. W.H. Burnham, M.D., 
Pres’t. Send 10c, for Descriptive Book, 











| {Te NE 24, 1876, 


THE STANDARD 


TOOTH WASH 
of the age is SOZODONT. It 
has distanced competition. Dis- 

culored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragran’ce from its aroma. It prevents and 
arrests dental decay. The gums become rosiet and 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. It is essential that the 
teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By.this means the enamel may be kept always un- 
corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55 NEW BOND STREET. 


REFRIGERATORS, 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS, HOUSEFURNISHING Rall 
CHINA, GLASS, CROCKERY, SILVER, COPPER, 
TIN, IRON "AND Ww OODWARE, CUTLERY, 
and every thing for YOUR HOUSE AND TABLE, CHEAP- 
EST AND BEST, AT 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


Great Bargains. New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 


Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 
and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma, Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 


FIREWORKS. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 


= PAN i O10) \\ bom ob con 
aa Goods at ths Lowest Price 
E UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York 
Send for Price List. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


NEW YORK, 


NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





264 
MANDRAKE | 
PILLS 


SCHENCK) 2S 


Cigarette Factory 
J. BASCH & CO., 


135 CuaTuam Srassr, near Pearl, New York City. 


Mea 


p S AN OS. 


WAREROOMS: 
173 West, 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











92 Bleecker Street, 


Tiffany & Co. invite atten-| 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware | 
of their make, which they claim 
is superior in style, quality and 
finish to any other. It is made 
of the finest nickel silver, and 
silver soldered at every joint. 
The forms are designed with 
reference to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 

For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles, or careful 
selections from stock, will be 
sent.on approval. 

Union Square, New York. 


“WATCHES 8c EWE LrRy 


PRICES, 





Springs 





oS 


MR. BLAINE SHOWING HIS HAND. 


UncLe Sam—“ That’ 8 right, Mr. Blaine! Every American citizen is entitled to receive fair play. 
No man’s reputation should be destroyed by refusing to hear his side of the story.” 


VE. CLICQUOT PONSARDIN CHAMPAGNES, 


WHITE LABEL, OLD STYLE. 18°74. YELLOW LABEL, DRY. 
These wines are acknowledged to be the finest products of France, and are for sale by all firdt-class wine-dealers, 


DEINHARD & CO., Coblenz, FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


HOCK and MOSELLE WINES, CLARETS and SAUTERNES. 


HENRY CG. SCHMIDT & CO., Sole Agents, 


38 Seaver Street, New York. 








¥ 











WATCHES. 


A large invoice, just bought at a very great bargain, will be sold at 





LI OSS 


DSSS. 
DD 


SSS 
DD 





prices way below wholesale rates. Ladies’ 14 and 18-carat, gold cap, $30, No. 550 BROADWAY, 
$38, $45; Stem Winders, $48, $65, $85. Gentlemen's Key Winders, $40 
to $90; Stem Winders, $45 to $150. Silver Watches, $13; usual price, $20. 
Also, a very large lot of 14-carat Chains at $1.25 per dwt., and over 100 


sets of Jewelry, newest styles, 40 to 60 per cent. less than regular prices, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
PHELPS, DODGE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


| CLIFF ST., between John and | Fulton, NEW YORK. 


H.O’NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 SIXTH AVENUE, corner of TWENTIETH STREET, N.Y. 
Are offering (at greatly reduced prices) a Magnificent Line of 


MIiILLINERYTY Goons’. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS reduced to 50c. from $1.13. IMPORTED SWISS CHIP HATS reduced to 95c. from $1.50. 
IMPORTED FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS reduced to $1.50 from $2.95. ENGLISH WALKING HATS 


. MANUFACTURE SCPERIOR 
Electro Silver Plate; 
Tea and Dessert Sets, 
Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers & Sets, 
1847. ROGERS BROS. XII, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, Ete. 
Particular attention is invited to this ware as being 
more economical than that of lower quality or solid silver. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 


FIREWORKS. 


nthen 


FLAGS. LANTERNS, BALLOONS. 4c. 


—WHOL ESALE 
YD) 2ECT FROM Vee Maw 


SSAVER de SO NDHE iM. 


25° Ma: 


SENT FREE. 


Sample of Cloth:, Fashion Cuts, and Full Direc- 
tions for Ordering Clothing by Mail. 
Fit Guaranteed. 


FREEMAN & WOOFRUFF 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIER 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever aud Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 





$1 PRESS. Gest Made. 
Press & Printing Office, only $3. 
SELF-INKING PRESSES from $4 to $75 
A stamp for Catalogue. 
W. H. DUNKERLY, 
Manufac turer, Providence, R. I. 





TIN-PLATE, 





{ 241 Broadway, 
New York, | 








The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

a ee 
Jaundice sia 
‘Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
ders, &c., &c. 
None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
4 Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 
cates,read little blue 
book, Znemy in the 
TRADE-MARK. Air. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sete og eetiatats, 
No. 83 John Street, Y. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 BROADWAY. 


daving bought our Entire Stock on the basis of Reduced 





Values FOR CASH, we are offering FIRST-CLASS Goods 
AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
Is called to our Lines of Seasonable 


UNDERWEAR, HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 


Superior White Duck Vests, 
Linen Carriage Robes, Etc. 


EF. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 BROADWAY, corner Waverley Place. 





inall styles. Noveltiesin FANCY BRAIDS. Latest importation of FRENCH TRIMMED HATS now on exhibition. 
Call and examine our immense Stock of STRAW GOODS, the largest and best in the City 


Fine importation of E'*rench Elowv ers in endless variety. 


SASH AND BONNET RIBBOWS. 
150 Cartons ALL-SILK No. 16 GROS-GRAIN, 18c. yard, all colors, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 40, in all the new shades 
FANCY BONNET RIBBONS, of our own SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 200 Cartons FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 35c., 
worth 85c., in all colors. TRIMMING SILKS in all the NEW SHADES, 
suUN UMBRELIAS: 
The largest assortment to be found in the city, and selected with special care for retail trade. 
CE Goons 


mA. 
CASHMERE LACE, GUIPURE LACE, THREAD LACE, MADE-UP LACE. GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Cashmere Lace Ties, Fancy Lace Ties, Silk and Lace Ties. 
2,000 doz. WINDSOR TIES, lic. to 25c. 1,000 doz. JOCKEY SILK H’DK’FS, 3lc. KID GLOVES in all shades. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. have opened a NEW DEPARTMENT in their new Show-Rooms, corner of Twentieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, displaying an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK of 
BmADIES’, MiIssES’ é& CHILDREN’S Suits. 
Fine stock of €F ERA BAR, linen and cambric, for LADIES and CHILDREN; also, FINE 
IMPORTED and HAND-MADE CORSETS, all offered at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 


SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


The Best amareolvitcts 
$150. 


rA0ne) 


or 
,* 
C. 





One-Horse Power, v 
boiler complete, only.. 


Two-Horse Power 


._Three-Horse Powe: 


Qn 


yu. 





HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap St., New Yor. 





Pommery “Sec” Champagne. 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES : 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 
the most liberal terms, ran@ing 
from $5,000 down to $20 each. 


amp for E ud Illustrated 


72 JOHN ST., New York 
And 100 WILLIAM STREET. 


alitmiate- 


. 


Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


See. = Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger work, 

’ Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
rofitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tir Boys have great fun and e money fast at 
Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 

oresses, type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
LSEY & 06., Meriden, Conn. 





= 


Ss ses y y; 


SHIRTS 
JW.JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NY. 
Also 427 Sixth Avenue, cor. Twenty-sixth Street. 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


Say 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘ guaranteed to fit.”’ 

Sa Dress Suirts, re ady’ made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

Bay Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self. measurement 


pomebecngs FOR THE FEET. 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet. with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 

ent sty le—and 

latest improve- 

aents. They 

press the foot 

evenly, giving 

. elasticity in walk- 

ing, and by the 

ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 

they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N, Y. 

















